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TO WILLrAM BOLITHO 
Dear William , — 

This play was meant for you anyhow, and now 
that you are so suddenly dead, I dedicate if to your 
memory, because of all people you penetrated the 
most swiftly through the trappinp and affectations 
of immediate success, and by your gentleness and 
strength and uncompromising inie^ty, made so 
much char for me that miffot have remained blurred 
and confused for ever if I had not been liic^ enough 
to ksiowyou. The loss of you as a friend is a per- 
sonal grief which Time will inevitably diminish 
until it is only a little sadness, but the loss of you 
as an artist cannot be measured, and if the world 
doesn't seek you out, and find you out, so much the 
worse for the world. It caift matter to you. 

Noel. 


1930. 
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The action of this play should be continuous 
and the changes of scene managed as quickly as 
possible, during which the Auditonum should 
remain in darkness 



SCENE I 


Tbt scm is a company hadquarttrs in a quiet section of the 
Front Line in the Spring of It is a roughly built 
shelter with a sloping corrugated tin roof. There is an 
entrance up Light centre which leads round into the front 
trench and a doorway left. At the back there is a 
sandbag wall reaching to within a few feet of the roof, 
through this opening can be seen the higher wall of the 
back trench Sopped with mud and ^ass and a few old 
tins, beyond this can be seen occasionally the flashes of 
guns far back. Every few moments during the whole 
scene there is the flare of a Verey light. 

It is about 8.30 in the evening. 

(Tillet, Shaw, Babe Robins and John Cavan 
have just finished dinner and as the Curtain rises Jenner, 
the batman, is serving them with mugs of coffee. 
Robert Tileet is a man of about thirty, pleasant 
looking, with certain authority as befits a Compary 
Commander. Shaw is younger, about twenty-six, fat- 
tisb and good-humoured, and inclined to be raucous in 
jollity. Babe Robins is nineteen, nice and clean look- 
ing, his face which is ordinarily cheerful, is now set and 
strained. John Cavan is about twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight. He is tall, not remarkable looking in ary 
way, bis face is rather pale and bis yes look tired. He 
has had command of the Company for several months 
until a few weeks back, when Tileey returned from 
I 



POST-MORTEM 


SCENE I 


Imi a/ftr kiig usirM enJ took cvtr fron hn. 
Shaw ts stilti on a hunk, lift, wtlb hts Itis stuik out 
« front of him, ihuikhng atr a co0 of tit ‘^Dailj 
Merduj ” Tillet II sttlm^ fft ill hark of th talk 
imkin^ John m spranlti on lit bunk, Tj^bt, and 
Pabe Robins ij at tie tsj of tit tahle, hnng ogainst 
a post whib tupporti lit roof, and jlving into spaa 
Jenner, itwtnggm afftt ts Tolet and John, efirf 
son to Dabs.) 

Jenner Codte, sir ? 

Babe (Jotusjmg lis atuntm) • Er-~<r— no thanks 

Jenker (ptrjtattrtlj) • Nice and ’ot to-mght, su 

Base No thinks, Jennet I don’t mnt any. 
Jenner acroti to Shaw. 

Jenner Coffee, sij ? 

Shaw (taking a mug) Thanks Put m a couple of 
spoonfuls for me 

Jenner (doing so) Yes, sir 
Jenner lEwr of kft 

Shaw (laughing) God I This paper's neb, so fiiU 
of plums It’s downright indigestible. 

TniET What is it ? The Mtmtryl 

Shaw Of course I wouldn’t read anything else, 
not while I’m out here anyhow A httle honest English 
fun goes a long way out heie Have yon read Lady 
Stigg-Mortimer’s open letter to England ? It’s call^ 
" I gaye my son." 

Tiuzr And did she ? 

John Oh yes I was m the 0 T C with him for 
three months Whenever she came to visit the amp 
he used to lock himself m the latnne. They liated one 
another 
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SCENE I POST-MORTEM 

TiiiEt {to Robins) : Want some port ? 

Babe ; No thanks, Tilley. 

Shaw (readmg delightedly) : “ Every woman of Eng- 
land should he proud and glad to give and give and 
give, even the flesh of her flesh and the blood of her 
blood ” 

TniEr : And the tripe of her tripe. Sorry, John, 
Td forgotten your father owns the bloody paper. 

John : Don’t rub it in. 

Shaw : One thing I will say about the Mercury, it’s 
moral tone is sound and high, and it’s very right-minded 
about the war. It thinks war is evil all right, but 
necessary. And it’s absolutely beastly about the Ger- 
mans. It criticises them most severely. Who is the 
Mercury’s War Correspondent, Cavan ? 

John : Damned if I know. 

Shaw : He seems to be a fine upstanding lad and 
observant. He’s actually noticed the way we all go 
over the top cheering and shouting “For God and 
Country.” 

John: Oh, dry up I {He laughs, and getting helps 

himself to port.) 

Shaw ; You must have a nice talk to your father 
when you go home on leave. Tell him how we all 
kneel down and pray before an attack, you might take 
him a snapshot of it, 

Thiby : The light’s not good enough. 

Shaw : He could use a time exposure, surely you’d 
be willing to wait a few minutes for God and the 
Mercury 1 

Babe {suddenly) : Has any word come from battalion 
headquarters, Tilley ? 

; Thlet; No. 
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SCENS I 


Babe : Tbtf'd let us kaow at oflcc, wouldn’t they, 

if — 

Tillet • Perry will be bade soon, be went to the 
M,0 to hive his hand seen to. He’ll know bow 
Arnutige is 

Babe : Perhaps they’ve taken him down ( 

Tillet. Petbps. Don’t worry 
Base (wm^) • I think I’ll go and write a letter to 
his people, (ust to warn them. I don’t go on duty till 
nine. 

TniETt Right Cheer up! 

Babe ; Thanks, HUcy 
Babe gstr e»r mtrahlj 

John 1 Do you think they’ve taken him down ? 
Tom [ihahni hi kul ) . No, he couldn’t be moved. 
I doubt if he’ll lost more than a few houn 
Shaw * Bloody awful luck 1 

CORTCRAL Macet nttrs arJjihiitJ 
Tiuet . Yes, Corporal Maccy ? 

CORPORAL' hfr Shaw, sir, please. 

Shaw {bekin^ tip) Yes ? 

Corporal : Carrying party just coming up with the 
R.H matctul,sir. 

SHAw(wwgjW^./r/fjj| W/m) All right. Fall in 
the working party I’ll come straight up 
Corporal Yes, sir 
HtjalutimnJtxttj 

Tillet Get things going as soon as you can, Shaw. 
rU be round presently 
Shaw; Right 

Ht ptcki up hu tkctru torch from the timk, puis on 
its i<ts mask aid tts bat aid goes towards tit daorwi) 
Feurt Lomas tsitfs Hi u iiiii asd looks mmy 
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SCENE I 


POST-MORTEU 


His band is bandaged. 

Shaw : Hallo I How’s the hand ? 

Perrt : Nothing much, thanks. 

Shaw: Cheerol 
Shaw goes out. 

Perrt takes off bis helmet and mask and belt. 

Tillet : Well, what did he say ? 

Perrt : It’ll be all right in a day or so. He told me 
to rest it as much as possible, and gave me an anti- 
tetanus injection. 

Thxet : Good 1 You’re on the new machine gun 
emplacement, aren’t you ? 

IteRRT : Yes. I’m gomg up at nine. 

Tillet ; On your way you might take a look and see 
how number 8 platoon’s getting on with their bit of 
parapet. 

Perrt: All right. (Calling) Jenner — dinner please 1 
Jenner (off) : Conaing, sir. 

Perrt sits down at the table. Tillet continues to 
nrite in bis note-book. Jenner brings in a plate of 
soup, puts it doom in /ro/;/ ^ Perrt and exits. 

Perrt (starting bis soup) : Armitage is dead. 
hLtEt(loob'ngup): "^en? 

Perrt : Just before I left the Aid Post. 

Tillet : I thought as much. It looked pretty 
hopeless. 

John: Poor kid! 

Perrt: He’s well out of it. 

Tillet (quietly) : Shut up. Perry. 

John : Somebody’s got to tell him. 

Tillet : Tell who — ^Robins ? 

Perrt: I think he knows. 

John: No, He’s waiting for news, he’s in Hs 
5 
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SCENE t 


dug-out, I’ll tell him pitsentlj 
Thtnuapaitst 

Tiurr Well, if the Adjutant oils up, give 
me a shout I’ve got to go through these bloody 
returns wth the Company Sergeant Major. 

John All nght, Bob 
Trurr gow cut 

Jenver ft-en'trs stib a pldit cf mist arJ ptstet: 
W ixjts utib tU tnptj ssHp pidtt John « 
rtidiit^ his nagtrim Perrt ruti, tekis Shaw’s 
" Mtreufj " fron hu bur.kenJ props st vp iitfreri if 
hi ei tbt tshk Tiiri >s silcrft Perry mis e 
littls e*i ibn thrms tbt pptr tn thifoor. 

Perry (crgnlf) Oh, Christ I 
John . What’s up ? 

Perry That muck makes me sick I 
John ( uianlj ) What does it matter ? 

Perry {bitlsrlj) " I gave my son." “ Women of 
England 1 " “ God and Country " Your father owns 
the blasted ng Whydon’tyou do somethmg aboutit? 
John {smthiigj What could I do ? 

Perry Tell ium the truth for a change I 

J OHN He knows— he’s not a fool 1 

Perry You mean he’s an ambitious hypocute? 

John Of course 

Perry Do you like him at all ? 

John No I admire him rather 
Perry What for? 

John For getting what he wants He's a good 
climber 

Perry What docs your mother think about him ^ 
John I do wish you’d shut up. Perry There’s no 
sense in svorking yourself up into rages. 

e 



SCENE I 


POST-MO&TEJi 


Perre ; Tm sorry. It gets in my mind and I can’t 
get it out — all that mealy mouthed ant being shoved 
down the people’s throats I 
John; The demand crates the supply, I think. 
The civilian public must enjoy its war ; and it also has 
to reconcile it with a strong sense of patriotism and a 
nice Christian God. It couldn’t do that if it had the 
remotest suspicion of what maily happens. 

Perry; Do you think it will ever ^ow? 

John ; I hope so, later on, much later, when it’s all 
over. 

Perry {viokntlj) : Never, never, never! They’ll 
never know whichever way it goes, victory or defeat. 
They’ll smarm it all over with memorials and Rolls of 
Honour and Angels of Mons and it’ll look so noble and 
glorious in tetrospett that they’ll all start itching for 
another war, egged on by dar old gentlemen in dubs 
who wish they were twenty yars younger, and news- 
paper owners and oily finanders, and the splendid 
women of England happy and proud to give their sons 
and husbands and lovers, and even their photographs. 
You see, there’ll be an outbrafc of war literature in 
so many yars, everyone will write war books and war 
plays and everyone will rad them and see them and be 
vicariously th^ed by them, until one day someone 
will go too far and say something that’s really tme and 
be flung into prison for blasphemy, immorality, lese 
majesty, unnatural vice, contempt of court, and 
atheism, then there’ll be a glorious religious revival 
and we’ll all be rushed across the Atlantic to conquer 
Ameria, comfortably upheld by Jesus and the Right 1 
John {laugbkg ) ; Wonderful, Perry— simply wonder- 
fhll 
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POST-MORTEM 


SCEN'E I 


Perrt * Doo’t Uugh, I mean it. Stop haghing I 
Joiot {mUKHiit^ I can't help it 
Perrt You’re not really laughing anyhotf— you're 
as sick as I am inside, 

John Not quite 1 don’t think poor old England 
IS as bad as all that 

Perrt • It isn’t poor old England particularly , it's 
poor old Human Nature There isn’t a hope fot tt 
anywhere, all this proves it 
JoiiK You're wrong There arc a few moments 
among these war years of higher value than any others, 
(ust a few every cow and then 
Perrt {smuttaHj) Christian value, I suppose you 
mean ^ Qinstian forbearance, nobihty of spint, lady 
Stagg-Mortimer 

John You know I don’t mmin that 1 
Perrt What do you mean then ? 

John You should sec it quicker than I. You’re a 
poet, aren’t you ? 

Perrt I was 
John Cheer up. Perry I 

Perrt I envy you, anyway You’ve got * damned 
philosophic outlook, that’s what you’ve got 
John Somebody must be leaining something from 
all this 

Perrt Nobody’s learning anythmg It's too big, 
loo utterly futile 

John You an't be sure Years and ycais and 
years ahead w e may know 
Perrt IV'f may know 

John I didn’t mean " we ” personally I’m taking 
a God’s-eyc view 

Perm Are you happy on your cloud, watching kids 



SCENE I 


POST-MORTEM 


like Arniitage torn to pieces, screaming in bloody pain — 
will it gratify your omnipotence as God to see his 
mother’s face when she opens the telegram. He’s an 
only son, I believe. He had his twenty-first birthday 
last week when we were out of the Ime — we had a 
grand evening — you remember, you were there 

John : Yes, I was there. 

Perry : He wasn’t even killed in an attack or a raid, 
no glory, just stupid chance. 

John [quietly ) : Look here. Perry, I’ve been here 
longer than you and I’m going to give you some 
advice whether you like it or not. You’re heading for 
a smash. Perhaps because you’ve got more tempera- 
ment than I, or mote imagination, or less control, but 
whatever it is, shut it off, keep it down, crush it ! We 
can none of us afford a personal view out here, we’re not 
strong enough— no one is strong enough. There’s 
just a limited number of things we can bear to think 
about, sleep, warmth, food, drink, self preservation, no 
more — ^no more than that. 

Perry : Voluntary reversion to animalism. 

John : Not voluntary, compulsory. 

Perry : Aren’t you touched by it any mote ? Not 
now, I don’t mean now when everything’s compara- 
tively quiet, but when we’re in the thick of it, flounder- 
ing through mud in an attack, treading on men’s feces, 
some of them not dead, with the bloody din of the 
barrage in our ears, and thin human screams cuttmg 
through it — quite clearly like penny whistles in a 
thunderstorm 

John : I’m aU right then — ^too much to do, no time. 

Perry : What about when it’s over and we fell back 
sometimes, back over that idiotic ground, having to go 
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SCENE I 


quickly, not hating people groining or crying for 
\ratei— when wc flop down la a dug-out, safe, for the 
moment, time to thmk then, isn’t there— can you help 
thinking then ? 

He rises tbis ssd skids esv John’s itmk. 
John . I beheve something will come out of it— 
somethmg must, when those who do get through go 
back home, they’ll be strong enough to count somehow 
Perry Not they The) ’ll shp back into their 
smug illusions, England will make it hot for them if 
they don’t Remember we’re a Christian country. 
John I’m waiting, tradmg water, waitmg to sec 
Perry You'll probably he blown to pieces if you 
wait long enough Then you’ll never see 
John I’m not so sure. I have a fcelmg that one 
might see the whole busmess ]u$t for a second before 
one dies Like going under an anzsthetic, cvetythmg 
becomes blurred and enormous and then suddenly 
clears, just for the fraction of a fraction of a momeat 
Perhaps that mfimtesimil moment is what we’re all 
waiting fot really 

Perry Well, m that case the war is 

highly to be commended, it’s providmg thousands of 
your infinitesimal moments per day pet person. Very 
comforting 1 

John Just as comfortmg as anything eke. Time is 
very interesting Nobody has found out much about 
it, perhaps there isn’t any, perhaps it’s just a aide and 
Past and Future are the same. Furmy if the cuncct got 
switched and we all started remembtong twenty years 
hence and looking forward to last Tuesday 
Perry God forbid that I should ever look forward 
to any of the last Tuesdays I've hved through 
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SCENE I EOST-MORTEU 

John : What’s your particular Devil? 

Perks ; God, I think 

Babe Robins conns in. Hs looks at Peeks 
atixkuslj. 

Babe : Perry ! 

Peers ; Yes ? 

Base; What’s happened about Armitage? Have 
they taken him down yet ? 

ftRRS {afltT a slight pmt) : No, Babe— it wouldn’t 
be any use — he’s dead. 

B.abe : Oh, I see. 

There is a silence. Babe stands quite still. 

Perry {avku’ardlj) ; Don’t worry about him, kid, he 
didn’t have much pain, he was unconsdous. (He 
shoots a bitter look at John and says more loudly) Un- 
consdous ! 

Perks ^oe; out abneptly. 

Babe sits down by the table. 

Babe {breaking the silence, dully) ; Fd just WTitten to 
his mother saying he’d been pretty badly hit. She’s — 
she’s awfully nice, they live in Somerset. 

John {rising) : If I were you I’d have a spot of 
whisky. {He goes to the table and pours some whisfy into a 
mug and gioes it to him.) 

Babb [taking it): Thanks awfully. [He gilps it 
down.) 

Jenner comes in and piles all tbs dinner things on to 
a tray) 

Jenyver [to B-Abe) : Shall I have a cup of tea ready for 
you, sit, when you come off duty ? 

Babe doesrlt anso’cr. John speaks qidckly. 

John : Very good idea ! I'd like a cup now, can 
you hurry it along, Jenner ? 
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SCESTl I 


jENOTh; Yes, sir 

Ht eff ttih fbt tTfff 

John mstimuvtlj puts ht arrt nmS Biee’s 
shmliiTs Bwe ttts still fir a montnt, iltn gtstlj 
distnp^i tiPistlf find s alks eicrtoth bifiik, lifi> 
Dwe {insttsdilj] Don’t say anything to me, silH 
you ? I don’t want to blab and make a fool of myself 
You see we were at Sandhurst together and school, 
we’ve been together all along, for years really I shall 
miss him— very much--{fii; van brtfiks so he steps 
talhni) 

John [pratlKsllj) Look here, old chap, you'd 
better stay here quietly for a little I don’t go on until 
midnight, we’ll just swap duties I’ll take over your 
coveting patty now, and you an do my tour for me at 
twelve That'll give you time to stady yourself a bit 
Babe Thinks ever so much, it’s awfully decent of 
you 

Hs fmUts tn hs petbt for a (tparette John 
hasttlj hinds hn a tm fron the table Babe h^his one 
and puft at it John puts en hs belt end gas tnask 
and hat 

John Lend me your torch, will you? I think 
Shaw’s pinched mme 

Babe (gmg it to his mth a sh^t tmU) * Here 
John Thanks Cheero 

As bets about to go out he melt Tillet aning in 
He Spinks quiet Ij 

Look here, Bob~-(fe points to Babe)— he’s a bit 
knocked out over Armitage, if you’ve no objection I'll 
do his covering party He’i! go on for me later 
TiUfr That’s all nght 
John Thanks 
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Tilley sits at the table, and bringing a pile of hose 
papers out of bis pocket, proceeds to check them through 
with a pencil . He glances over at Babe once or twice. 

Tillet : There’s some port left in the bottle. Babe, 
d’yoc want a drop ? 

Babe: No thanks, Tilley. 

Perry re-enters and begins to put on bis belt, gas 
mask, etc. He looks at bis watch. 

Perry : I make it five to nine — ^is that right ? 

Tilley (looking at him) : Yes. Try and get that 
emplacement done to-night. I want to avoid any 
work on it in the daylight. 

Perry ; If it only stays quiet the way it has the last 
three nights, and that machine-gun from the sunken 
road doesn’t start pooping at us — ^we’B get through it in 
a few hours. 

Tilley: Right. I’ll be along later. 

There is a sudden outbreak of machine-g.m fire, 
several bullets whistle over the top of the shelter. 

(Jumping to bis feet) Blast 1 They’ve spotted the 
wiring party. 

There is another burst of fire — Tilley and Perry 
stand listening. 

Perry : They must have got them in that flare. 

Tilley : I’ll go and have a look. 

Thej both move towards the entrance. Corporal 
Macey dashes in. 

Corporal : Mr. Cavan been ’it, sir, got him just as ’e 
was getting out of the trench. 

Tilley: Anyone else hit? 

Corporal: No, sir. 

Tilley ; Bring Mr. Cavan in here, quick 1 

Corporal: Yes, sir. 
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Ht ^is o/ 

J ENNE R ifttrs vUh a lup of fta 
Tiuet* Jeanerl 
Jenner Yes. sir? 

TtixEY Get the stretcher-bearers I 
Jenner Yes, sir. 

Ht put: tbt tup of ha OH ih tsblt and mbs of, 
PerrT fitnit itveral paptr: and m^aim of tb 
busk dmnitagi end mhs a ptllm) from a path that u 
Ijmg mariy Ttw Men cany m JoiM and liy him on 

tb bunk B RRE jumpt to b sfut 
'5ASz{t!nllj) What’s happened? What's happened? 
'Tillet * Qmet— get some srater— rjuickly 1 

He hands loohng at John eartfuHj Bue 
htirnet otitr sttb a mug of mter Tiuxr takes it 
from im, and kmtbng ekn, hoists John’s head up a 
little and forces sore vatir tetuein bts bps Perrt 
stands a little way of watching, hiJ hards are twitching 
neiroiislj 

Babe (bursting into sobs) It’s tnj fault 1 It’s mp 
fault I He was doing mp dutp for me, it ought to have 
been me Oh Christ I It ought to have been me I 
(Hf crumples up against tb table ) 

Tillev • Shut up— for God’s sake Be quiet I 
John (opens tis eyes and smiles, speaking patnfullj) i 
I’ll know now, Perrp— I’m right, I bet you I’m nght— 

I’ll know— I’ll know 

Two Stretciier-Beahers cone in as tb Light 
fades out and there ts complete darkness and silence 
except for tb distant rumbling of gens 


End op Scene I 


SCENE n 


Sir jAitES Cavan’s tome in Kent. It is a spring evening, 
chut nine o'clock in the jeer 1930. The scene is Ladt 
Cavan’s bedroom. It is a comfortable and charmingly 
furnished room, and the ides' from the sdndoev is megrj- 
ficent. First, h» mooded bills, then the Fnmnej 
Marshes, and beyond them, the sea. 

Lady Cavan is seated ly the ndndov at a bridge 
table playing Canfeld Patience. She is a ^sceful~ 
looking old lady. The tndlight is fading rapidly, and 
every notv and then she pauses in her game to look out at 
the distant lights coming to life along the coast. When 
the curtain has been up for a few moments John walks 
qtdetly into the room. He is in uniform and looks 
exactly as he did in the preceding scene. As he comes in, 
there seems to be a distant rumble of gttns a long way off, 
and the suggestion of a Very fare shining briefiy and 
dying awey. He stands by the table opposite to Lady 
Casrm. She sees him crJ puts down the pack of cards 
slowly. 

LadyC {in a whisper ) ; Jolinnie ! 

John : Hullo, mother ! 

Lady C : I daren’t speak loudly or move, you might 
disappear. 

John: I vron’t disappear. I’ve only just come. 

Lady Cavan holds out her arms. John comes 
round the table arJ kneels on the floor by her chair. She 
bolds him tightly and very still. 
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Lady C • It can't be & drom, I’m wide awake 
John : I don't believe I’ve quite got away yet really 
1 can still heat the guns (Hi saMmlj hinds said chttcUs 
bs storsacb ) Oh God 1 

Lady C {nhisptnn^i Docs it hurt ternbly, my 
darling? 

John : Just a bit— it'll pass off. 

Lady C Keep very still for a minute 
John Darling Mum 1 

Lady C Will it matter if I turn on the reading 
lamp? It’s so dark and I do want to sec you 
John ntakts a rmmtnt 
Don't move 1 can do it with my left hand 

Sb( snitchts m a jijieJl kmp en tht tdli 
'Ihete I That’s better I 

John (iwi/fiig) Much better {Ht fJps a littli) 
Lady C Are you uncomfortable ? 

John A little bit 

Lady C I'll leave go of you if you promise not to 
go away again, without warning me, 

John I promise (Hi bsse: her ) 

JOHNgMj’ up end sits opposite to her at the table 
Good old Canfield ! (Hi puts his band aeross the table 
and tabs hers) 

Lady C I got it out yesterday 
John Without cheatmg ? 

Lady C {shaking her head) No 
John {Isobn^ out of the a-mdov) How lovely and 
quiet It 15 1 

Lady C (in a strained volte) Oh darlmg I You 

weren't in very great pam were you, when 

John No — hardly any at all 

Lady C They said you couldn’t have been because 

tfi 
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it was all over so quickly, but I wasn’t sure. 

John : Don’t let’s think about that. 

liADT C. : A little of course, like just now, that can’t 
be helped. {She sudden!)' crumples on to the table with her 
bead in her arms!) 

John {stroh'ng her hair) : Mum — don’t — ^please, don’t I 

Iady C. {brokenlj) : I’m a silly old fool, wasting 
precious time 

John : It doesn’t matter about time, really it doesn’t 
— don’t cry ! 

Lior C. : Fm not crying, it’s something inside 
twisting horribly like it did years ago when — ^when — ^I 
couldn’t cry then, I tried to because I thought it would 
be a relief, but it was no use, I couldn’t, not for ages, and 
then only over stupid trivial things. {She raises her 
bead and sits back in her cbak.) Oh Johnnie — how 
dreadfully tired you look I 

John : We all look tired I’m afraid. 

LiDT C : Why didn’t you come sooner ? 

John {surprised) ; Sooner ? I wasn’t hit until a few 
minutes ago. 

Ladt C. ; Thirteen years ago. 

John {wondering) : Oh ! 

Ladt C. : Didn’t you know? 

John : I thought you looked a little older, I wondered 
why. 

Ladt C. : I nearly died last year. I’m glad I didn’t 
now, although I was sorry then. I should have missed 
you. 

John {stricken) : Oh Mum, that would have been 
unbearable. {He clutches her hand again!) 

Ladt C. : We’d have found each other somehow. 

John : Thirteen years — then — it’s — it’s 
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Lady C. IJ30 

John 1 How fuimy that sounds ! I wonder where 
I’ve been I 

Ladt C Can't you remember ? 

John No — not a thing — I )ust swapped duties with 
Babe bemuse he was so upset over Artmtagc, I hopped 
over the parapet with the covering party It was all 
pretty quiet, then there was a flirC and a lot of row 
suddenly, and I fell down and couldn't gel up— I 
remember Perry looking at me though, [ust for a second, 
that was later, I was m the shelter again— he’s there 
now— I can sec him now— Perry 

Ladt C {ffipptig hth iu hrM) No, no, darling — 
not yet— stay a little longer— not yet— please, please, 
please — {Hu rout hnah ) 

John \qiatt uSwsUj) All right, darling — don’t fuss 

Lady C I won’t ask any qnestions-^on’t try to 
remember anything— ask me things and Pll answer, 
ordinary things , there have been tremendous charges 
everywhere. London looks quite different, you should 
sec Regent Street, and park line, and you an telephone 
to Amcna quite asily, your father docs it from his 
office every day— )ast as though he were spaking to the 
neit room 

John Father— where is he ? 

Ladt C In London, He comes down for week- 
ends 

John Still the Mtraaj ? 

LadtC Yes 

John Oh God I 

Lad? C a million copies a day, I beheve. 

John Is he )ust the same ? 

Ladt C He’s fatter 

iS 
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John : And is he still— I mean — still going on like 
he used to ? 

Lady C, : Yes. It’s Viola Blake at the moment. 

John : Who’s she ? 

Lady C. ; A film actress, very pretty and quite civil, 
she pronounces it Viola. 

John : Sounds like a shaving stick 1 

Lady C. : They all came down here one day, a huge 
party of them with cameras and things and she acted ^1 
over the garden with a bright yellow face. 

■ Tb^ both laugh a littk. 

John ; Did you mind ? 

Lady C. : No, I rather enjoyed it. 

There is a pause for a moment. 

John {quietlj) : What’s happened to hlonica ? 

Lady C. {smiftlj): Monica’s married, Harriet’s 
married, too, quite a nice little man called Stokes ; he’s 
a writer. Of course he’s completely under her thumb, 
she was always domineering, even when you were 
children, wasn’t she ? 

]OK!!i{tbougbtfullj)‘. Yes. 

Lady C. : And she’s become a Christian Scientist, 
it’s made her a trifle hard I think, but she seems very 
pleased with it. They have a child, poor little thing ! 

John ; How old is Harriet ? 

Lady C. ; Forty-two. 

John; Then I must be forty ? 

Lady C. : No, darling, no, you’re not. Don’t 
think about that. 

John {patting her band) : Don’t be frightened— go on 
talkmg 1 You said Monica was married. 

Lady C. ; Yes, she married very well. 

John : Who ? 

I? 
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LadyC* Bertie Chelleiton 
John* Oh! 

Tkrt a a pcmst 
Is she hippy ? 

Ladt C * I believe so I haven’t seen her for years, 
except in the illustrated papers 
John {puttmghis bead dawn) I hope she’s happy I 
Lady C * Please don’t worry your head about her, 
datling She seems to lead a lovely life, full of ciate- 
ments and fun 

John I an’t help worrymg a bit You see I’m still 
in love with her, I Wen’t had time not to be 
Iadt C {sadly) I see 

John You never ared for her much, did you? 
Lady C I tried to like her, Johnnie, for your sake 
John Yes, I knew that 

Lady C • I never thought she was worthy of you 
John All mothers thi^ that, don’t they ? 

Lady C Perhaps they do 
John It’s inevitable, I expect A sort of |eiIousy 
without meaning to be 
LadyC • I expect it is 

John So she marned Bertie Chellerton. I don’t 
thmk I’ve ever seen him Is he nice ? 

Lady C He looks quite pleasant. 

John Was she upset when— thirteen years ago ? 
LadyC She wrote me a very sweet letter 
John I’m glad When did she marry ? 

Lady C 19:0 
John Ten years ago ? 

Lady C Yes 

John It’s mce to thmk she waited a bit I want to 
see her awfully 
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Ladt C. : Oil no — ^ao. 

John : Yes, mum, I must really, some time. Are 
they in lore still ? 

Lady C. ; I suppose so. They go to the Opera 
together, in the Teiter. {Sk turns avy.) 

John {impulsively) : I’m sorry, dearest. We won’t 
talk about her any more. 

Lady C. ; You’re tight. I am jealous, really. You 
see, you’re aU I’ve got, all I’ve ever had. Harriet 
never counted as much as you did, and now, in this 
strange moment between life and death I want you all to 
myself, if I can’t have you quite all, don’t let me know, 
there’s a dear boy ! {She tries to smile but doesn’t succeed 
very mil.) 

John : I didn’ t mean to hurt you. 

Lady C. : Don’t be silly. Of course you didn’t. 

John : I love you with ail that’s best in me — always. 

He gets tp and tvanders about the room. Lady 
Cavan mutes him — be stops in front of a picture. 

I remembered that picture the other day, quite 
suddenly, just before an attack, wasn’t it funny? I 
saw it as clearly as though someone had held it in front 
of my nose. 

Ijjiy C. : You always liked it, even when you were 
tiny. 

John ; It isn’t very good really, is it ? 

Lady C : Your Aunt Lilian painted it when she was 
a girl. I was brought up to think it very beautiful 
indeed. I suppose it is dreadfully amateurish. 

John : The sheep look a bit lop-sided. Apart from 
that, it’s all right. 

LtDY C : Sheep are very difficult. 

John picks tp a bookfrom the table by ibe bed. 
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JOFiN {kobvi at it nsfJina^): " Post-Morttn” by 
Peiry Lomas — Petiy Lomas I 

Lade C (rtm^) Put it dosni, ditLng— don’t open 
It — please put it down. {Sb nnti evtr W takes it Jrm 
hm) 

John* Is it new? 

Ladt C Yes— It’s only Just published. 

John, Perry I So he came through all right 

Ladt C * He sent it to me, he said he thought you 
would have liked him to. I’ve got the letter somewhere, 
It’s a bitter book and tettibly sad. 

John: Wat? 

Ladt C* Mostly It's caused a great sensation. 
There’s a rumour tlat it’s going to be burnt publicly or 
something 

John Good God, why? 

Ladt C • They say bemuse it’s blasphemous and 
sediuous and immoral and lots of other things. 

John • They ? 

Ladt C The Press 

John* The 

Ladt C . Yes I’m afraid the Mrnay started all the 
trouble. Alfred Borrow wrote a violent attack on the 
front page He’s Qty Editor now and very important. 

John That slimy httlc man who used to be fiither’s 
seactary? 

Laht C : Yes 

John What did you think of it, mother ? 

Ladt C : I could hardly bear it, but I rbink that was 
bemuse of you There arc hundreds ofwat books now, 
they’re the fashion, perhaps it’s a good dung for those 
who forget too easily 

John : But they can’t bum Perry’s book )ust bemuse 
az 
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a tag like the Merairj makes a stunt of attacking it ! 

Ladt C. ; The Mtrmrfs very powerful. 

John : So he’s done it. He said somebody would. 
Give it to me, mother. I want to read it. 

Lady C. : No, no, don’t 1 What’s the use ? 

John : I must see father. 

Lady C. : That wouldn’t do any good. He doesn’t 
care whether it’s good or bad. It’s just a scoop for the 
paper 

John: Please give it to me. 

Lady C. ; Very well. 

John fakts it and opens it at random. 

John: I think I know it somehow. Where is 
Perry— in London ? 

LadyC. :Yes. {She smiles wistfully) You’re going 
to see him, too, I suppose ? 

John ; I must. I must see them all. I’ve got to 
know what’s happening. 

L.ady C. {pleading ; I can tell you everything that’s 
happening if you’ll only stay here quietly with me. I 
can tell you better than they can 

John : That’s why I came back — ^to find out some- 
thkig. 

Lady C. : There’s nothing, nothing worth finding 
out 

John : I must see for myseE 

Lady C. {holding him imploringly) : Listen to me, John, 
Johnnie, my darling, look at me 1 There’s only one 
thing in the world worth finding, worth catching hold 
of, if only for a moment, and that’s here in this room 
between you and me. Don’t you understand, I don’t 
want you to be hurt any more. Stay, ask me anything. 
I'll be able to answer, I know now. I’ll tear the tmth out 
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of lafinity for you, even if I break my heart m doing it, 
only stay, don't leave me I 

John You don’t understand. There’s a fraction of 
a fraction of a second when you have a chance of seeing 
everything for yourself if only you’re strong enough 
1 must be strong enough. That’s why it all happened , 
that’s why I’m here, I must try, even if I fail, I must try. 
Let roe go, darling, please 1 

Ladt C No, no, no t 

John I won’t go back finally without seeing you 
again 1 promise, I swear it. 

Lady C It isn’t that Go back now finally, say 
good'bye my own dearest and go, but don’t open your 
eyes 

John {hokng, at kr strm^lj) How much have you 
lost? 

Lady C Eveiytbmg, but you. 

John Everything— everything you've ever be- 
heved? 

Iady C Yes I'ln too old to find new creeds and 
the old ones are all gone, swept away I 

John God? 

Lady C Whose God? There are so many, and 
they’re all so foolish 

John Life Fotce, Force for Good, something ? 

Lady C. Death Fotce, Force for Evil, Nothing, 
equal in futility ( 

John You're denying what you said just now 
What of this that is here, between os ^ 

Lady C ‘ A poor little spark, fiickenng for an 
instant m Eternity What can that matter? 

John : It does matter, it does, it must 

Lady C , Then stay, stay I There’s such a httlc 
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time left, and I’m so lonely. 

John : I’ll come back, but I must go now 

Lady C. {brokenly) : Please, please ! 

John {taldng her in hh arms and holding her close, her face 
is hidden in his coaf — he speaks very gently) : Listen, Mum, 
you understand really. It’s just because you’re tired 
that you’re finding it hard to be brave. I felt like that 
often enough in the Line, the effort to be made seems 
too big for one’s strength, immense and frightening, but 
it isn’t too big actually once you start. You must steel 
your heart, darling, and let me go. I know about War 
— a bitter and cruel knowledge, horror upon horror, 
stretched far beyond breaking point, the few moments 
of gallant beauty there, are not enough measured 
against the hideous ages of suffering 1 Now, I must 
Imow about Peace, I must know whether by losing so 
much we have gained anything at all, or whether it was 
just blind futility like Perry said it was, I must know 
whether the ones who came home have slipped back 
intotheold illusions and are rotting there, smug in false 
security, blotting out memory with the flimsy mysticism 
of their threadbare Christian legend, or whether they’ve 
had the courage to remember clearly and strike out for 
something new — something different I I must know 
for myself, it’s the urge inside me that’s carved this 
brief moment out of Time. You do understand, don’t 
you? 

Lady C. : Yes, dear. I understand. Come back 
once more, you promised 1 
John : I’ll come back. I swear it. 

They cling together and for a moment it seems as 
though they are illumined by the vivid unnatural light of a 
Verey flare. There is a faint rumbling of guns in the 
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iistsm As /if Jaks <a)srf Lad? Cavan 
sptsks 

Ladt C : Take cue of youiself, my deaicst dear ! 
h thi gatkmg JarhesSf John’s na»s neii 
fron her and duapptsrs inlt thi shadovs, Thtrt is 
nmpltii dxrfMSs for a mmnt, tkn hiligit rthtm ft 
shtgardtnandtbathtnon, Ladt Cavan WJM/fdc/ 
tti table ^ the wiav She balds a pask aj mis n 
bir band, and tbanghtJaHj plans m crs those Jjfiig on the 
table as tte Lights Faxie and 

The Curtain Faua 





SCENE m 


The Cbelkrtotfs bouse in Mount Street. Tbe scene is 
Monica’s sitting-room. It is furnished in qidte good 
ultra modem taste, altbougb tending slightly to 
exaggeration. 

When the curtain rises Monica is lying on tbe sofa 
attired in rather bizarre pyjamas, fbich, in her epoch, 
have taken the place of tea-goans and negligees. She is 
reading " Vogue,” smoking and listening to a panatropf, 
one of tbe nem kind which has been set with twelve 
records and seems to show no signs of fagging. JIonica 
is not exactly handsome, nor pretty, but somehow 
brilliant looking. She has tbe reputation of being witty 
and her parties are always successful. John is standing 
at the bead of the sofa just behind her, she hasn't seen him 
yet and goes on reading. He comes slowly down to the 
foot of the sofa. 

John; Hallo, Monica! 

Monica {looking up) : My God 1 
John ; Don’t be frightened, please I 
Monica {wide-eyed, staring at him) : John ? 

John : Yes, I’ve come back for a little, 

Monica {opening and shutting her eyes rapidly ) : I’m 
stark staring mad ! 

John {wonderingly) : You have changed — tremen- 
dously I 

Monica ; I suppose this is a dream ? 
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Join* Not ctictlj, »t least, I don’t knossr, perhaps 
for you It IS I 

Monica* What else could it be ? 

Jolts* Some sort of nagit 

Mon’ica {rdyr^) I don’t kcow srhit to say quite. 

JoHS Arc you plased to sec me ? 

Mosica 1 don’t know, it’s such a shock— {ire 
re/rt Jifim ) Yes, of course I'm pleased to see yoa— 
dear John 

Ste puls cut htr herd uVh e sh^t Jolts 
tths )l erd sit jirh tt a c^sit ivhvtr^l; 

Join * I wish you wouldn’t be frightened I 
Monica I’m not Not eiactly frightened, but you 
must admit it’s a little shattering for me 
Join I suppose it must be 
Monic \ I eipect it’s the dfcct of all those damned 
wit boobs, getting on my nerves, I’ll take some 
aspirin when I wibe up 1 wish 1 could remember 
when I went to sleep— it is after dinner, isn't it ’ 

Join Yes (He locks at tis vetcb ) It’s just nme. 
tloNicA Have you dined ? 

Join Yes, abide while ago 
Monica You look awfully tired Would you hke 
a dnnk or something I {Sh Icu^is) Oh— it seems 
funny offering a ghost a drink I 
Join I'm not rjaite a ghost ytt, and I should like 
some brandy 

Sbt nstj end srms ertr to tic bill, never tuhn^ lir 
tjts fff bm 

Monuca {prtsstrg tU bell) Do sit dou ti, John dear— 
you can sit down, can’t you f 
Join Could wc stop the gramophone first ^ 
Monica I’d forgotten it sras going (Ste stops st ) 
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John : Does it go on playing for ever ? 

Monica : Practically 1 

He comes over io it. 

You see that sinister little arm keeps on slapping them 
on and snatching them off all by itself, horrid, isn’t it ? 

John : Good idea really, saves all that business of 
winding. 

Monica : It’s certainly convenient, but rather scare 
making, don’t you think? Everything’s absolutely 
terrifying nowadays. I’m seriously thinking of going 
into a monastery. 

She said ibis at dinner a fea> nights ago and everybodj 
laughed. John smiles, rather absently. 

John : Oh, Monica 1 {He sits donm) 

Monica {sensing disapproval) : What’s the matter ? 

John ; Nothing. 

Monica ; Qgarette ? {She offers him a box.) 

John {looking at her as he takes one) : Yes — thanks. 

She lights it for him as Drake, the butler, enters. 

Drake: You rang, my lady? 

Monica: Yes, bring some brandy, please. {To 
John.) Would you like some coffee ? 

John: No, thank you. 

Monica {to Drake) ; Just brandy then. 

Drake : Very good, my lady. 

He goes out. 

Monica {eomrsationally) : He’s called Drake. Isn’t 
he sweet ? 

John {smiling): Frightfully sweet. 

Monica : Once when we were dining out we saw 
him in a very grand car in Eaton Square, and Eggie said 
‘ Drake is going West, lad.’ You’ll like Eggie, he’s 
terribly funny. 
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John Who’s Eggie? 

Monioi Eggie Brace. He’s Lord V«iIow*s son, 
you know, oui old fnend impoverished nobility, very 
enjoyable. Eggie’s one of your father’s toadies, he 
writes snappy gossip for the hltfcvry You must have 
seen him, he’s always with your father. 

John* I haven’t seen &thei yet 

Monica Darling Jumbo I We all worship him, 
particularly when be comes over Napoleonic— he’s too 
lovely 

John 1 remember now Make Lommer used to 
call father" Jumbo" 

Monica (surpnsiS} Matsic Lommer 1 Why she's 
been dead for years, she fell out of something or other 

John Lots of things happen m thirteen years I 

Monica . You’ll see Eggie soon. He and 

Kitty Hams ate coming to fetch me, we’re gomg to a 
gloomy party at the Fnedhmders (Sbt pmu) Will 
Kitty and Eggie be able to sec you as well, 1 mean, if 
they come before I wake up ? 

John Yes, I cipca so Drake saw me all tight, 
didn’t he? 

Monica You can never tell with Drake He has 
such perfect manners If he came in and found John 
the Baptist playing the gramophone without his head, 
he wouldn’t flicker an eyelash 1 We’ll see how many 
glasses he bnngs 

John iaughs Drake rt^nttrs nith e trfff tn 
viitb then tsrt h'o kg gkssts erd a itcanttr. Ht 
pour^ :me brerdj r*Aj tit and bmidf it to Monica. 
Ttin it purs somt vJo tit etbtr gists and bands it to 
John 

John Thank you 
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Drake out. 

Monica ; There I He probably thiiiks you’re 
going to a fency dress ball or something. 

John: Monica! 

Monica : Yes, John ? 

John : Come o3 ii. 

Monica : What do you mean ? 

John : There’s so much to say — we haven’t said 
anything yet. 

Monica {turning array) : I don’t understand. 

John : Yes, you do. You must, inside, you can’t 
have changed as much as all that. 

Monica : You’re not approving of me, arc you ? 
{Sk laughs.) 

John : I haven’t seen you yet. 

Monica ; You mustn’t be pompous, dear. 

John : Isn’t it any use ? 

Monica {irritably) : Isn’t what any use ? 

John ; How old are you ? 

Monica : Thirty-three, and doing nicely thank you. 
John ; I keep on seeing you as you were and then 
trying to fit it in with you as you are. 

Monica : This isn’t a very comfortable dream I 
John ; Don’t shut me out, it’s awfully important. 
I’ve only got a little while. 

Monica : I’m not shutting you out. I’m delighted to 
see you again. I’ve just told you. 

John : Have you any children ? 

Monica: No. 

John : What a shame I 

Monica; Why? Do you think I ought to have? 
John : Not if you don’t want to. 

Monica : I’m not very good at children, you know. 
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Not tlut 1 don’t lite them, 1 do teaUy, when they’re 
funny and nice 

John . And other peopk’i ? 

MontcA" Eiactly Violet Furlagh’s children for 
instance. They adore me, and 1 play with them for 
hours. They alwap look forward to the week-ends 
that I’m going to be down there. But I’m afraid I can 
only be mater^ m small doses 
John 1 see 

Momc.! You don’t You’re got a Victonan look 
in your ep 

John Should we have had children if we’d tnairied, 
I wonder ^ 

Monica {in a sajler met) You were ternhly m lore 
with me, weren’t you ? 

John. Yes 

Monica Poor old Johnl 
John Weren't you, with me ^ 

Monica Of course. You knew I was, but it’s a 
long lime ago, isn't it? (Her totet nitJ 
Isn’t tt 5 
John For you 

Monica You mean — ^you’re still— still there ? 
John I’m afraid so 
Monica I sec. 

Titrt ij ji/flwr fsr a rsrent 
John I was a fool to come, 

Monica I feel awfully stupid, as if I were going to 
cry 

Sit ruts atniptlj end pts to tht aindoi’. 

John Nothing to cry about 
Monica I’m not so sure 
John Monica I 
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Sk doesn’t ansnier. 

Monica ! 

Monica {turning : Don’t speak, please. I want to 
wake up, I want to wake up I 
John : I’ll go. (He gets sip) I don’t want to upset 
you. 

Monica; John — don’t go — ^please! 

The door opens and Kitty Harris and Eggie 
Brace enter. Krmr is jwmg and pretty and con- 
sistently silly. Eggie is moon-faced and has a slight 
stammer mich never interferes with his good remarks and 
enhances some of bis bad ones, t 
Kitty: Darling, you’re not dressed or anything! 
(She sees John.) Oh I 

Monica (mechanically) : Kitty, this is John Cavan— 

Lady Catherine Harris, Lord Brace 

Krm’ (shaking hands vaguely) : How do you do 

Eggie: How do you do! (Then to Monica.) 
Jumbo’s in great form to-night. He’s gone trumpeting 
off to one of his conferences surrounded by bishops and 
deans. We’ve got the Home Secretary to stop all sales 
of this Lomas book. That’s what they’re all up to 
to-night. They want to get it publicly burnt like 
J-J-Joan of Arc. The Mercury Printing Presses are 
fairly bouncing up and down like V-v-virgin B-brides, 
waiting to be ravished by the story. Poor Lomas is for 
it all right, I haven’t read the damned thing myself, but 

it’s full of bits from all accounts 

Kitty : I’ve read it, it’s marvellous ! I found a 
copy tucked away in Hatchard’s just before the fiiss 
started — ^it’s probably worth millions now I 
Eggie ; Ckn’t we have a drink or something ? 
Monica : Of course. 
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Sit iss’srds W/ ht Dtiake exhaJtsitJ 
itr erd tiftrs sv/i ? i^gi tng «/ dnisks nhcb bt p!mi 
caejtdttsbieiadixils. 

Kittt svikhit t« tht par,3trept se Ibe asiaii^ 
nrycrialisi u natufallj pitched rather rm kxdlj 
lE,GaiE{tar;a^aalu^ battle el )o}ts): Dnnt? 

JOEiN No thinks. 

Bogie Kiuy? 

Knr? (^j/rjr her hp-sttcH) : Yes, please. Small one I 
Eccie You'll have to hurry, Monica- You know 
what Milhe is over her musical parties 
Kmr Poor Millie 1 Her house is much too 
small 

Ecgie Even for c-c<hamber music. 

Eeerjbedj laa^ki except joiqi 
(Tff Monica) Drmfc? 

Monica No, I’ve got some brandy somewhere. 
Ecoce (caatimaag the nvtrtat.an) And her head’s 
much too big 

Monica I’m not coming to the Fnedlandets ! 

Kmr Moma 1 

Monica I want to talk to John. 

Krnr Bring him, too 

Eggie (*> John) Yes. u wouldn’t take you long to 
change, would it ? 

John These ate the only clothes 1 have. 

Kitty Do come, it’s sure to be agony 
John No thanks, really — thinV Ed feel out 
of It. 

Knrr How absurd 1 You could talk about the 
War Nobody who can talk about the War’s out of it 
now, are they, Eggie ? 

HcGm I think the Wat’s a bote, a h-b-boie war. 
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Kmr ; Not very funny, my sweet, that will do for 
your column. 

Monica: I quite agree. It is a great bore, but 
John and I are not going to talk about die War, are we, 
John? 

John : I think I must be gettmg along, Monica. 
I’ve got to see Perry. 

Monica : Who on earth’s Perry ? 

John; Just an old friend of mine, nobody you 
know. 

Eggie (Jo Monica) : What’s happened to Freddy ? 

Monica : He’s in Paris with Laura. 

Eggie: Somebody told me that, but I couldn’t 
b-b-bring myself to believe it — ^you’re beautifully 
composed about it. 

Monica : I don’t see any reason to be anything else. 

Krm': Monia’s always composed, aren’t you, 
dear? 

Eggie : Hard as nails, utterly ruthless, when 1-1-love 
is o-o-ovet how little lovers thingummy bob 

Monica {sharply) : Shut up, Eggie I 

Kitty : Freddy’s a fool anyhow 1 I always thought 
so. 

Monica ; You didn’t always show it I 

Kitty ; And Laura’s a half-wit, they’re admirably 
suited. 

Eggie ; Go carefully, Kitty. There may be t-t-ten- 
drils of affection still twining round Monica’s stony 
heart 1 I shall write a dear little bit about Freddy and 
Laura being in Paris. Where are they — at the Ritz ? 

Monica : You’re too late, it’s already in the Standard. 

Eggie : Did Burford tmg you up ? 

Monica ; Don’t be ridiculous, Eggie I As if I’d 
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talk about my private affairs to the Press* 

Ecem The Press seems to have a pretty good 
rough idea of them t 
Knrr Don't quarrel, you two t 
Egcie {tnjurti) Nobody ever gives me any news, 1 
always have to savenge round for it, it’s a great 
mistake writing about people you know. 

Movica {sbsrplj) If It was really nvUi it wouldn’t 
matter so much I 

Kmr fjuhng Ecgie's era); Give op, Eggie, 
Monica’s remarkably snippy to-night 

Tfry tdtb mm miy sligt/Ij /aa srdi thtpemlnpe 
John {qtattlj to Movica) Good-bye 1 
Monica (s;/A stiddtn Mmtij, unhterd hj tit ctitrs) ; 
Pleas: stay— you owe it to me— you haven’t given me a 
chance yet 1 

John Get nd of them— for God’s sake 1 
Krrrr (fomng dtnn) Darling — do hurry I 
Monica ' I told you, I'm not coming 
Kittt Just for a few minutes ? 

Monica No— ( j4/rarr 1 

Kitty Well, you needn’t snap my head off just 
because you’ve got a bit of primte nonsense on. {Sh 
looki John aiJ lajgbs ) I do hope he’ll be a comfort, 
darling, he looks a bit gloomy to roc— Eggic I 
Eggie What ? 

Kirrr • Put on the “ Blue Danube ” dear and come 

I'way 1 

Eggie What for ? {He jtope tie panatropt ) 

KtTTT Monica vi ants us to go I 

Eggie How inhospitable 1 Is tbs true, Monica ? 

^ hlONicA Yes I may join you later, 1 don’t know, 
I’ll sec. 
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Kitty {catching Eggie’s arm) ; Come oa ! 

Eggee (giilping down bis drink): All right! — “Im- 
poverished Peer asked to leave Lady Chellerton’s House 
in Mount Street.” “Full story on Page 8.” {He 
sums genially to John.) See you later I 

Kitty {to Monica) ; Good-bye, darling — have fim 1 
{To John.) Good-bye 1 

John : Good-bye I 

Monica; Good-bye I 
Eggie and Kim go out. 

Monica ; I’m souy, John. 

John : What for ? 

Monica : All that. 

John • Why— it’s part of your life, isn’t it ? 

Monica ; They don’t matter a bit. 

John; Don’t apologise for them, that makes it 
worse. 

Monica ; I hate them, particularly Eggie, he’s got a 
mind like a third-rate housemaid. 

John : You said he was a darling a little while ago, 
and terribly funny I 

Monica: He can be sometimes, but he wasn’t 
to-night. 

John: That was my fault. I was the wrong note. 

Monica: Yes, that’s probably true. {She flings 
herself down on the sofa) Anyhow you’ve managed to 
make me utterly miserable if that’s any comfort to you. 

John : I’m sorry ! 

Monica: Why did you come? You might have 
known it would be a failure. 

John; How could I know? I’ve been too far 
away to know anything but the more concrete horrors. 

Monica : You’re not going to begin about the War, 
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arc you ? I couldn’t bar it 
John : Why couldn’t you bar it ? 

Monica Bcause it's over and done with and 
honng to the last degree, 

John • It isn’t over and done with for me I 
Monica You’re dad, don’t he silly, you’re dad 1 
John . I couldn’t die until I was free. 

Monica What do you mean? 

John You’ve made it just a httle easier for me, only 

a few more imnuta left, I must go 

Hi gtii towards tbi doir. Monica ruis niftlj 
end mtimpts km 

Monica • No, no, forgive me, I didn’t man it. I 
wouldn’t have talked like that if I hadn’t been puzzled 
and bewildered and sated 1 Give me a choice to 
explain, I can’t change back all m a minute, but I’ll tty 
I swear 1 will, if you want me to, enough 1 
John [gtnlly) It doesn’t matter, Monia It’s only 
my personal view 1 You go your own way and don’t 
be upset You’; c got a life to live, I haven’t Don't 
worry about me 1 

Monica I loved youl I swear I did. [Sht u 

oyiitg now ) 

John (liadmg btr dawn ta the sofa) ’ Thete, there ! 

That’s all right — I know you did 

Monica {sxddtitlj thnpng ta km) I could love you 

agam, if you wanted me 

John {drawing awiy) No, Moma, don't say that I 
Monica {wildly) It’s true 
John {rtmoUly) Our love wouldn’t meet now, 
there’s a gap of too many years 1 
htoNicA i^ksperm^ John, don’t be so dradfuUy 
stem and sure Kiss me, just once, won’t you ? Even 
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if it’s only to say good-bye— won’t you, please ? 

John: Of course. 

He kisses her, she tvines her arms round his neck and 
relaxes in his embrace. Bertie Chellerton enters. 
He is amiable-looking, about forty, a irife puffy from 
good living, but possessing a certain charm. He is 
obviously embarrassed but covers it more or less success- 
fully after the first start. Monica and John break 
asvay. 

Bertie : I'm so sorry to come bursting in like that. 
I’d no idea you were at home I 

Monica (pith an effort) : It doesn’t matter, dear. 
John, this is my husband — ^John Cavan I 

Bertie {shaHng hands) : Of course. Monica’s often 
spoken of you. How ate you ? 

John {suddenly) ; I’d like to apologise— you see 
Monica and I were engaged once, years ago, and — and 
—we hadn’t seen each other since. That’s why 

Bertie: I know— I know — don’t say any more, 
please. It was my fault for blundering in. Monica 
and I understand one another perfectly, we’ve been 
married too long to be anything but just good friends. 
You were killed in 1916, weren’t you ? 

John: 1917. 

Bertie ; Yes, of course. There was a great pal of 
nunc in your show — ^Teddy Filson. Do you remember 
him ? 

John : , Yes. Quite well. 

Bertie : I must be getting along now. I’m sup- 
posed to be at the Pavilion with Mary and Jack. They’ve 
got a box or something. I was bringing this telegram 
to put on your desk, Monica, it’s from the Burden’s 
asking us down on the 20th, D’you want to go ? 
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Movica : I'll think about it and let j ou know latet 
Bertie Right. (He mdis at Join) Cheeiol 
(Ttf/i tmdrr his truth to Montca.) For God’s sake, lock 
the door neat time That was damned awkward 1 
Hi g)i: out 

Thin It a stksct far a nomst. John starts 
lisightng—a straiwJ las^t 
Monica Don’t, John, please I 
John I an’t help it It’s funny. 

Monica You’ll never forgive me now, will you ? 
John Forgive you? 

Monica You know what I mean 
John There’s nothing to forgive, honestly there 
isn’t It hasn’t anything to do with it 
Monica I’m sorry I’ve let you down. 

John I don’t matter It’s you that matters 
ilONiCA {smtlisg)'. Mattered— past tense, please- 
mattered once, a long while ago, not any more, not now 
John [stdltulj sitting daan and Iwjmg bis fact m bis 
iaiiit) • Oh God 1 It’s all so silly 1 
Monica • Don’t be miserable, please— if you’d come 
back all tight years ago and we’d married as we’d 
planned, it might all have been different 
John (hoking up) I wonder ! 

Monica This won’t last, will it— this feeling that 
I've got now ? It’ll pass away when I wake up, won’t 
It? 

John • I expect so 

Monica I couldn’t beat it if it' didn't 1 just 
Couldn’t beat it— I wish you wouldn't look at me like 
that 

John * Good-bye, Monica dear I’m really going 
this time, and I won't worry you agam ever, even in 
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diearas, I promise I Never think I regret havmg 
loved you, I’m grateful to you for a lot of happiness. 
It vras jolly planning a future, it passed the time. 

Monica : Yes, it passed the time all right — and that’s 
all I’ve done ever since, though I don’t know what right 
you have to accuse me. Oh, I know you didn’t 
actually in so many words, but your eyes did — ^you died 
young, who are you to judge, you hadn’t yet found out 
about everything being a bore. 

John quietly goes awey, but she goes cu talking without 
seeing him — the Lights beffii to fade. 

I don’t see why I shouldn’t try to justif}' myself really. 
I’m quite nice and kind to people. I don’t cheat 
or lie, or steal, I like being popular and having people in 
love with me ; why shouldn’t I ? There’s no harm in 
that, really, all the fuss that’s made about having affairs, 
it’s silly ! I might have had an affair with you just now 
if Bertie hadn’t come in. Furmy having an affair with a 

ghost — funny having an affair with a ghost 

She speaks the last few lines in the pitch dark, the 
panatrope blares out, but the Lights don’t go up. 

Curtain 
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Ttt jnzt tt Ptrrt Louw* sithn^-rsen It u pmfy 
fievitti, thm u tt ltd ei ent sidt ef tlx tts^, erJ eftv 
heks eh:at O-j cr fiv txt etmhziri esi tt tiiU 
« tU antn 

IVfrt lU nrtia rijts Perm u jtJttJ cl ilt ItOt 
Tlxrt u c tr^ ef hjf-tJJtnfiitJ nhtl It 
putid ei ere side Ly^g M tU Islk jjst lep<’J lie 
peptr epcn flul It tt rrr/jrj, IS tt tmlrr PERRTW 

ihll tin arj luny leehr^ Htllitriittsr^etlljxix 
Strv I erd ^ John epptffi n ilt peel ef Celt 
slid ftyr lit Itthle fnvt a htr^ri Lrp 
JoiiN Perry f 

Perry (ml beheg up) • Yes ? 

John* It’s me— John 1 

Perry (petnitg el bn) Oh, sit dovn. 

John * Don’t pu recognise me ? 

Perry WiitarmnutctiUrvc finished this 

John ' But, Perry I 

Perry Wiit, smt a minute, please 1 

John ttts desis Perry jwr n tttttttg Hr 
feeSj rteds ibrett^ the Jiltf It lit faitlid, erJ 
pxltir^ tt Kfe ttt mtlept, stds tt devn. hi Jits Istk 
Old leeh et John, tlen It trndet 
I thought you’d have vanished by the ttme I tooted up 
again. 

John • Pm awfully glad to see pu. Perry, 

Perry Well, pu'te onlj just in time 

At 
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John: What do you mean ? 

Perrt (faking up the revolver) : Good-bye ! 

He is about to place it to bis bead rvben John leaus 
over and grabs bis arm. 

John: Stop — no — not yet — Perry. 

Perry : So you’re tangible, that’s surprising ! 

John: Give me that gun. 

Perry : If this is my brain beginning to snap I’m 
damned if I’m going to wait and watch it happen. (Hr 
tries to lift bis arm again.) Fm going to anticipate it ! 

John (struggling with him) : Not yet, please not yet, 
Perry. 

Perry : Let me go, damn you 1 

John: Don’t be a fool! 

Perry : That’s not being a fool, there are thousands 
of ways of being a fool in life, but not in death. You 
must know all about that. 

John; I don’t, I don’t know anything, but I’m 
beginningto. It isn’t as swift as you think. 

Perry : Don’t put me off, there’s a good chap. It’s 
all I’ve got to look forward to. 

John : Just a few minutes can’t make any difference. 

Perry : Why should I listen to you ? My mind’s 
made up. I’m all ready. 

John : I want to know why you’re doing it. 

Perry : That’s easy. 

John : Tell me. Put that revolver down, and tell 
me. 

Perry : Heart to heart talk with spook, very difficult. 

John : Please 1 

Perry ; You always got your own way when you 
were alive, it’s clever of you to keep it up when you’re 
dead. (He puts tbe revolver doom) There! Would 
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you lib i druik, I believe theie’s still some left ? 

Join No thinks 

Perry {kshn^ at ttn (urimlj) • 1 remember you so 
dearly, in those last few moments lying on the bunk 
I hated It, seeing you brought in like that It ame so 
unexpectedly After all there hadn't been any heavy 
shelling, everything was quiet and you were so very 
very alive always, even when you were tired What 
have you been up to all this time ’ 

Join I don’t know, waiting, I suppose 
Perry Where ? 

John I don't know that cither 

Perry Haven’t you met any spirits yet, socially ? 

John Not one 

Perry Haven’t you even been in touch with Sit 
Olivet Lodge? 

John No 

Perry Well you ought to be ashamed of yourself, a 
fine upstanding ghost of your age, shiUy shallymg about 
and getting nowhere I don’t know what the spirit 
world's coming to, and that’s a fact I 
John , It’s what I was talking to you about, the 
infinitesimal moment, don’t you tciitembct? You sec 
It’s “ now ” for me and “ then " for you 
pERRY(/;y)ptf»/^) And “two for teaandtcafottwol” 
John Don’t evade tne by being flippant, Perry, it’s 
not kind 

Perry You’re so earnest, so very earnest 
John You can’t talk, you’it earnest enough to 
coranut suicide 
Perry True— true I 
John And you won’t even tell me why I 
Perry It’s difficult to tabulate it in words 
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John: Try. I do want to know. 

Perry : Curioser nor a cat ! 

John : Why, Perry, why? 

Perry: A sort of hopelessness which isn’t quite 
despair, not localised enough for that. A formless, 
deserted boredom, everything eliminated, whittled 
right down to essentials, essentials which aren’t there. 

John: Are you sure? 

Perry : Yes, quite sure, for me, anyway. 

John: Personal view again. 

Perry ; There’s nothing else, that’s all there is for 
any of us. 

John: No, you’re wrong. There must be some- 
thing more. 

PIrry ; Still floundering about after ultimate truths ? 
Really, Master John, you’re dead enough to know 
better. 

John : I’m beginning to wish I were. 

Perry : Wliy ? 

John: I’m getting scared. I wasn’t when I started. 

Perry : What’s upset you ? 

John : Change and decay, (He laughs suddenly) 

Perry; Oh good! Splendid! You’re coming along 
nicely. 

John : I thought that would please you. 

Perry : It doesn’t please me exactly, but it’s 
interesting. 

John ; I suppose it is. 

Perry : Where did you start ? 

John : Mother ! 

Perry : How did that go ? How did you find her ? 

John : Strong and clear as always. 

Perry : That’s the only form of sex that really holds. 
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John {#7/i sn^is Jury) ; Go to hcU I Youll ncrct 
find pace, not in a nuUion daths 
Perre Don’t get nttled I 
John • Your hitternas is too bitter, deep down in 
yout hart, nullifying any chana you might have. 

Perrt • You mustn’t be sopcitot |ust beause you’ve 
got a mother I haven’t Never have had since I was 
two No compromise for me. 

John {lookifig ihsx) Tin sotty. 

Perrt; So you bloody well ought to be. Coming it 
over me with your mother love, and Chnstmis 
decontions and frosted robins I 
John Shut up— do shut up I (Ht txn/s lis fett m 
ill tarJ:) 

Perrt Well, who else ? Who else have you seen f 
John Why should I tell you ? You won’t under- 
stand, I don’t bke you enough really I 
Perrt • You usd to 
John That was different 

Perrt And you’ve remembered to come and see 
me in your brief moment, 

John I had to come. 

Perrt Why ’ It couldn't have been admiration 
of my pomt of view, reverence for my brain, you 
always thought me unbalanced. 

John I feel sort of sorry for you 
Perrt Very kmd I'm sure. Lady Bountifid 
btmging me a basket of goodia from the grave. 

John Don’t tmsunderstand me. Not that sort of 
sorry 

Perrt You’re gibbering, old dear, )ust gibbering 
Not being quite honest trying to fit half truths together, 
but they’re too jagged and unmanagable Better stop 
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trying and come off your perch, 

John : What do you mean ? 

Perry : I know why you’re here, even if you don’t. 

John ; Tell me then I 

Perry; A gesture to memory, rather a gallant 
gesture, particularly from you, a farewell salute to 
things that have lain unsaid between us. 

John {effibarrassed) : Oh, Perry I Don’t be such an 
ass. 

Perry : It’s true I Nothing to be ashamed of. 
Look at me, through the me that’s here, back to the me 
that you knew, and remember a little and be m’ce, 
bemuse — because I’m feeUng pretty low really. {Ht 
looks fixedly at John smiling, bsti his eyes are filled mith 
tears.) 

John {mnderkglj) ; Vuberable, over me ? 

Perry : I never said I wasn’t vulnerable. 

John: So that’s why I came. 

Perry : I think so. 

John : Youth is a long way away, isn’t it ? 

Perry : Yes, it doesn’t matter any more. 

John : Oh God 1 What a muddle 1 

Perry {gently) : You haven’t answered my question. 
Who else have you seen ? 

John : Nobody. 

Perry {smiling) ; Liar I 

John : Nobody I expected to see anyhow. 

Perry : Monica Chellerton, I suppose I 

John : Do you know her? 

Perry : No, I know of her. I remembered that you 
were engaged to her when 1 saw of her marriage years 
ago— I’ve watched her progress since then. Did she 
let you down very hard ? 
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JOHM . I don’t think, perhaps, it vm altogether her 
faalt. 

Pebrt : ^That did you expect ^ 

John I don’t know, 

Perrt ' Why wasn’t it her fault ? 

John Cueumstanccs, environment, money, all 
those silly people hemming her in. 

Perry She could get out if she wanted to, 

John • Not as easily as all that 
Perry Why are you makmg excuses for her ? It 
isn’t her that you love, you’d stored up a pretty little 
sentimental memoty, separated from reality by war, then 
you came hack and took her by surprise before she had 
time to pby up Damned unfair I call it ! 

John Do jou mean she was always playing up, 
even before ^ 

Perry I expect so, it’s her |ob 
John She loved me once 
Perry I’m sure she did, as much as she could. 
Don’t worry about her, there arc deeper sorrows than 
that Hang around a bit longer and you’ll sec 
John 1 know about your booL 
Perry Do you ^ 

John Is It true that they’re gomg to bum k? 

Perry 1 expea so 
John Damn their eyes I 

Perry They haven’t got any to damn I They can’t 
see, they can only grope with then instmas and the 
principal one, as usual, is feat They’re afraid my book 
might Stan something, that i£ they let it gtt by, it might 
encourage someone else to wntc a better one, clearer, 
more concise m simpler phrases I tried to be as 
simple as possible, but I didn't succeed, that’s what’s 
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wrong 17111! the book. You have to talk to dogs in 
bone language and it’s difficult, particularly if you don’t 
care for dogs. 

John : Is it because of the book that you’re gomg 
Perry: Kill myself? 

John: Yes. Have they got you down? Is that 
why? 

Perry : Lord no 1 I’m not killing myself because of 
the book, that’s trivial compared with the rest. It was 
true you see, as true as I could make it, and that’s that. 
I’ve got it out of me. It was received as I expected it to 
be received — outraged squeaks and yells. But none of 
that matters, even to me, now. 

John : What is it then ? 

Perry: Deeper than that, far, far deeper. One 
little ego in the Universe, mine, humiliated and shamed 
into the dust by being alive. You’re all right, you're 
safe. You’re naturally idealistic, I never was. You’re 
young. I never was. You’re mercifully dead. This 
coming back to see is all very well, a good trick but no 
mote. It’s really as futile as everything else because as 
usual there’s been a blunder. You’re not the right sort 
to come back, you’ll never see, your eyes are too kind. 
You can try, that’s all, but you won’t get far. 

John : It’s nerves, this hatred in you. Nerves, 
you’re ill I You’ve been W'orking yourself to death 
over writing this book and now it’s done, you’re 
suffering from a reaction. You should go away 
quietly into the country somewhere and rest. 

Perry : Oh, John, good old John, how typical of 
you I Do you remember that night when somebody or 
other died and I was a bit upset and you told me to 
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control my uund ’ You gave me a list of thmgs to 
think about, a joUy little list, sleep, warmth, dunk, food, 
self-pmservatjon You gave me that list, without a 
trace of irony, do you remember ? 

John Iwasnght This is the smash I was warning 
you about, but it’s come liter than I thought 
pERRT You said that you believed something 
would come out of the war, that there was a reason for 
all that ignorant carnage, all that vitihty and youth 
dying as bravely as it could not knowing why, years and 
years hence, you said, we shall see, something will rise 
out of the ashes, didn’t you, didn’t you ? 

John I still believe that 
Perrt Hurry then, don’t waste time with me 
John It may be that I've come back too soon 
Perrt (mwg tmtablf) Come back again then. If 
your curiosity is tenacious enough, it can hold you 
mdefittitely suspended between the grave and the stats, 
you can keep on coming back, but don’t stay cow, 
you’ve picked a bad moment 
John Why so bad? What is it? What’s 
happemng ? 

Perrt Nothmg’s happening, really There are 
strides bemg made forward m science and equal sized 
strides being tnade backwards in hypocrisy People 
arc ]ust the same, individually pleasant and collectively 
idiotic, hfichmery is growing magnificently, people 
paint pictures of it and compose ballets about it, the 
ahists are cottoning on to that very quickly because 
they’re scared that soon there won’t be any other sort of 
beauty left, and they’ll be stranded with nothmg to 
paint, and nothing to write Religion is doing very 
well The Catholic Church strll tops the bill as far as 
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finance and general efficiency goes. The Qurch of 
England is still staggering along without much con- 
viction. The Evangelists are screeching as usual and 
sending out missionaries. All the other sects are 
flourishing about equally. Christian Science is coming 
up smiling, a slightly superior smile, but always a smile. 
God is Love, there is no pain. Pain is error. Every- 
thing that isn't Love is error, like Hell it is. Politically 
all is confusion, but that's nothing new. There’s still 
poverty, unemployment, pain, greed, cruelty, passion 
and crime. There's still meanness, jealousy, money 
and disease. The competitive sporting spirit is being 
admirably fostered, particularly as regards the Olympic 
games. A superb preparation for the nest War, fully 
realised by everyone but the public that will be involved. 
The newspapers still lie over anything of importance, 
and the majority still believes them implicitly. The 
only real difference in Post War conditions is that there 
are so many men maimed for life and still esisting, and 
so many women whose heartache will never heal. The 
rest is the same only faster, and more metridous. The 
War is fashionable now, like a pleasantly harrowing 
film. Even men who fought in it, some of them see in 
it a sort of vague glamour, they've slipped back as I 
knew they would. Come and see if you must, John. 
You can stand up under a few blows in the guts, you’re 
strong in courage and true as far as you know, but 
what are you doing it for ? Why not be content with 
the suffering you’ve had already out there. All the rest 
is urmecessary and doesn’t help. Go back to your 
mother for the time that’s left, say good-bye to her, be 
sweet to her as you’re sweet to everybody and just a 
little sweeter, that may be worth something although it 
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pisses in a flash A kid like )ou isn’t going to do any 
good in ill this muck. Hold dose to your osra love 
wherever it lies, don’t leave it lonely while you wander 
about aimlessly in chaos searching for some half 
formulated ideal An ideal of what? Fundamental 
good m human nature 1 Bunkl Spiritual under- 
standing? Bunk God in some compassionate dream 
waiting to open your eyes to truth ? Bunk I Bunk I 
Bunk 1 It’s all a pke with nobody to laugh at it Go 
back to your mother while you an 
John Cheer up, Perry 
pERnt You’ll see, I’m right You'll see. 

John You't e given yourself aw ay a hit 
Perrt How do you mean? 

John You laugh at me for bemg an idealist, hut 

you’re a greater one than I, far grater 

Perry Magnificent sophistry, you’ll be saying 
everythmg’s God’s Will m a minute 
John I'm only idealistic about mdividuals really, 
that's why I amc back I can only see auses and 
effects through a few people, the people I love But 
you’re different, apable of deeper depths and further 
heights, beause your ideals atch at life itself, away 
beyond me Perry, fat beyond, you’ve been clutching at 
a star beyond my vision, looking to a future that’s too 
dim for me even to imagme It must be hartbrakmg 
to be a poet I 

Perry Cheering my last moments, that’s what 
you’re doing, aren’t you ? (Ht smiltj ratitr x eiiri!j ) 
John {piehng up fit mehir and banding it to bm) 
Here I 

Perry {tahng ii) Thanks What’s a little dath 
among friends ? 
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John : Better than life among enemies. Poor old 
Perry I I see that much. 

Perry : An epigram and from you, oh John, how 
glorious 1 

John {rising) : Good-bye, Perry ! 

Perry {rising also and standing above the table) ; Thanks 
for coming. You’ve made a strange difference. I’m 
deeply deeply grateful i 

John sitddtnlj puts his arm round Perry ti^tlj, 
then turns anmy and disappears into the shadows. 

John {as he goes) ; Good-bye, old dear ! 

Perry {huskily) ; Cheero 1 

As the Lights Fade, Perry lifts the revolver to bis 
bead. He is smiling. The shot rings out in the dark. 

Curtain 


In the pitch darkness the voices of Babe Robins, 
Tilley, Shaw, and Perry are heard. 

Tilley : He’s still breathing. 

Babe {hysterically) : Will he die— will he die ? 

Shaw: Shut up, Babe. 

Perry : He’s not quite unconscious, look at his eyes. 
I believe he opened his eyes. 
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— Ti< pm'iitt cfit ef Sa James Cavan w tit 
‘‘Datlj ItUrcmy” B/ffiJt/ij, Lcndti Tit rptn it 
lar^ and htxmtius^ Jumtlti. Tie tine xtnJovs 
look eat etermf taps, end as it u trtvng, tketrit li^it 
si^ can be sttnPishmg in lie distanei Tit big table in 
tie antn is plated tn readiness for a tonfenntt W»/f- 
teeks and perails at tacb plate e^d (hairs drassi up On 
tie sideboard litre is an elaberate told supper laid out 
There ij a sofa dsamstage Up, and Sir Jartef desk 
donnstage nght. There art tn a or three telephones 
m It tffJ neat piles ef Utters and papers. Far an aj, 
than belov sonebm eon it ieard tie faint rmiU ef 
printing presses 

Wien tie tiirlasn rises SiR Jamej and Aitreo 
Borrow art seated en tie sofa. Miss Beaver tt 
standing pnnlj just aiatt it viti her nolt-iook Sir 
James ts fattisb and pink and simd Aueed 
'ioe.'ieys! isalsosbrendlutinadiprentniri He is a 
neatly looksng man Tip art both in dtnner jackets 
Miss Beaver is natnj and pale, but ebtionslj epetent, 
etbemist she noM not be titre John tones paetlj in 
from the door don nsta§: Up Sir James stops talking 
abriptlj and nsts to tis feet 

Sir James ; John ! My son, my toy ! (Hr eery 
ieaatifuUj takes John tn bis arms ) 

John {nngglag aai^) Hallo, father I 

Sir James I can’t speak in this great, great moment 
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1 can’t speak, my heart is too full ! 

John : Is it ? 

Sir James (pith cr,e eje on Borrow WMiss Beaver) : 
You have passed from life into death, and back again 

from death into life to see your old father 

Borrow xfhispsrs something to Miss Beaver and 
she makes a few shorthand notes. 

Borrow, this is my son, John, you remember him ? 
John, you remember Borrow, don’t you ? 

John : Yes, 

Sir James: Borrow is now the live wire of the 
Memtey. 

Borrow: This is very moving. I can only say 
welcome ! 

John : How do you do I Thank you so much. 
How do you do ! 

Borrow (shaking hands) : We need you. Men like 
you — England needs you, you must tell England 
everything. 

Sir James : Your mother will be so happy. So, so 
happy! We must telephone her. Miss Beaver, get 
through immediately to her ladyship. How happy she 
will be I 

John ; I’ve seen mother. 

Sir Jasies : Good, splendid ! How happy it must 
have made her. 

Borrow : Return of Sir James Cavan’s only son after 
thirteen years I His mother, a white-haired Patrician 
lady smiled at our special representative with shining 
eyes. " My son,” she said simply. Just that, but in 
those two words the meed of mother-love was welling 
over. 

John (impersonally) : Worm, stinking little worm i 
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Borxow " A full page, nothing les than a foil page. 
Have you any photognphs of younelf aged two, then 
aged eight, ^en aged thutcea? Homy for school- 
^ys 1 Then screntcen, just enlisted, dear<yed and 
cleaa-hmbed, answcong your country's calh “ We’re 
out to win,” said Sir James Cavan's son, smilingly. 
Just that, hut in those simple words what a wealth of 
feeling, what brave bnmming enthusiasm. 

John Filth— savcngmg little rat I 

Borrow " Death of Sir James Cavan’s only son.” 
*' Thank God I " said Sir James Cavan huskily to our 
Speaal Representative, “he died fighting” Lady 
Cavan when intemcwed was reserved and diy^cycd, her 
mother-gnef was too deep for ton “ He was my 
only son,” she said clearly " Now he is gone, but he 
would like to think we are atrying on, so we will, we 
will carry on I ” Just those few words, so simply but 
oh, wbt a wealth of heroic suffermg by behind them I 
John . I can’t touch you with wor^ or blows, the 
nightmare is too strong 

Borrow What do pu t hink of the modem girl ’ 
What do you think of the longer skins? Do you think 
bicycling women make the best wives ? Do pu think 
the Talkies will kill the Theatre ? What do you think 
of the dear Iittk Pnneess Elizabeth ? Do you think 
this vogue of war htcratuie will last ? 

Hf wa!h Kp and im ftllm ti (Imtlj axi « sip fy 
Miss Beaver, tak,ng talfi ntcbancallj 
We will off our hats to Sir Lawrence Wccnl for saying 
“ Thank God, we’ve got a Navy ” VTc take off our 
hat to Lady Milhccm Beauchamp for grvmg birth to a 
baby daughter We take off our hat to Cedric Bow- 
Icigh for making coloured paper toys and being photo- 
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graphed in the nude. We take off our hat to the 
Duchess of Lyme for appearing at the “ Down with 
Cancer ” matinee as the infant Samuel. We take off 
our hat to Lieutenant John Cavan for returning from 
Death ; returning from the grave ; returning from the 
other side; returning from the spirit world ; returning 
from the hinterland ; returning from the Beyond. (He 
turns to Sir James) What do you think best ? 

Sir James : Hinterland. 

Borrow : Miss Beaver. 

Miss Beaver : Beyond. 

Borrow : Returnmg from beyond the hinterland. 

Sir James : Sundajn Save it all for Sunday. 

The telephone rings. Miss Beaver goes to it. 

liiiis'&ZKwm (at phone): Yes. Just a moment. (To 
Sir James) It’s that painted strumpet, Viola Blake, Sir 
James. 

Sir Jajies : Thank you, Miss Beaver. (He goes to 
telephone) 

Miss Beaver (relinquishing telephone) : I think she’s 
drunk again. 

Sir James (at phone) : Hallo I Yes, Viola ; no, 
Viola; yes, Viola; no, Viola; yes, a conference. Very 
busy. Yes, darling ; no, darling, later darling. Good- 
bye, darling. 

Sir jAiiES hangs tp the receiver and comes over to 
John. 

Long exciting legs, my boy, but no brmn. 

Borrow ; Miss Viola Blake in a private interview 
admitted that she only used plain cold cream and a 
loofeh. “ Exercise,” she said, “ is absolutely essential, 
every morning I ride and skip and play tennis and hunt 
in season. In the evenings I read and write and listen 
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to good music If I many it must bu a strong good 
man who will imdetstind me I'm really very old- 
fishioaed m spite of the parts I play I never use hot 
or cold water, or soap or cosmetics or massage Just 
plain cold cream and a loofeh — cold cream and a loofah 
— uway with blackheads — cold cream and a loofah I " 
Miss Beaver Silly dniaten harlot 1 Any more 
notes, Su James ? 

Sir James , Not at the moment, Miss Beaver, but 
I’d like you to wait Have a glass of champagne' 
We’ll all have a glass of wine Ibe others will be here 
m a moment 

Miss Beaver No champagne for me, thank you 
Just plain cold aeam and a loo&h 1 

Six laughs iilJIj and stis dovn :n a esntr Borrow 
pom OMt Ihrti glajsts of (baapaffn and hands ont to 
John, on to Sir James end ketps tbt other hvseJf 
Sir James (ffung bis glass) A Toast to the War, and 
the heroic part played in it by my son I 
Borrow {hjUrg bs glass) To the Wat I 
John To the War I (He drans bs glass) More, 
please 1 

Borrow tabs John’s glass ard rtflls st. 

Sir James John, my boy, this is a great moment 
John {hftmg bs glass) Here’s to you, father liar, 
hypocrite, conscientious money grubber, pohtical cheat, 
licentious sentimentalist — my father 
John drmks 

Sir James {joiiallj) Thank you, my boy, thank you 
—a great moment 

Borrow Tieuteiunt John Cavan drinks to his 
Hther “ Father and I have always been good pals,” 
he said to our representative “ Even when I was so 
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high he -was my ideal of what a man should be.” Then 
this serious war-saired young soldier gave one of his 
rare smiles. “I see no reason to change that early 
impression,” he said. Such a simple unemotional sen- 
tence and yet what a wealth of pride and adoration lay 
behind it. 

Sir James : The Bishop should be here. Why is he 
so late ? 

Miss Beaver ; It will he lovely to see a Bishop close 
to — what a lucky lucky girl I am ! 

Borrow : I can’t think what’s detaining the old fool I 

Sir James : And Lady Stagg-Mortimet I 

Miss Be,wer ; And Sir Hemy 1 

John; Lady Stagg-Mortimet. I remember her 
name— she gave her son 1 

Sir James: A truly remarkable woman, deeply 
religious and a wonderful mother 1 

John : We were talking about her a minute ago, 
reading that tripe. I’m glad she’s cowing. 1 want to 
see her. 

Sir James : The best type of womanhood in the 
world. 

Miss Beaver : Faded. 

Borrow: Embittered. 

Sir James ; Sexually repiessed. 

Miss Beatcr : Snobbish. 

Borrow; Plain. 

Sir jAiiES : A truly remarkable woman I 
T/je Butler e»/ers, 

Butler : Lady Stagg-Mortimerl 

Ladt Stagg-Mortimer comes slyly into the mm. 
She is tall and thin lih^a scraggy Bitrne Jones. Her 
manner is alitrtmiively ingratiating and authoritative. 
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Shi IS It) a russit etinmSgt^t—her voia is shrill and 
high Shi shahs hands usth Sir James. 

Ladt S -M How do you do ^ I should Lke a 
tongue sandwich, but no sheny Sherry is the begin- 
ning of the end (Te Borrow) How do you do? 
{Sht shahs hands— to John) How do you do ? {Sht 
shahs hands) 

Sir James My son— from beyond the hinterland I 

Ladt S -M How mteresting 1 If you’re going to 
stay I’m afraid we must erase your name from the Roll 
of Honour {She looks at Miss Beaver) That woman 
IS showing too much neck 1 

Borrow , Too much neck. Miss Beaver — make a 
note 

Ladt S -M It’s indecent 1 Merely intended to 
arouse the beast m men, that’s all she does it for 1 
know that kind, sly and quiet and utteily unreliable 
Where’s the Bishop ? 

Sir James Where’s the Bishop, Boirow ? 

Borrow Miss Beaver, where’s the Bishop ? 

Miss Beaver to tilipboni) I’ll find out 

Ladt S -M All that effiaency is all very well, but 
It’s false Look at the way she moves her hips when 
she walks I 

Miss Beaver (at ttkphota) Where’s the Bishop? 
Very well (Ski hangs up) He’s downstairs washing his 
hands 

Ladt S -M Pert, too They’re all alike, look at 
her hair 

John I want to go back now This is no use I 
I want to go back. 

Sir James You can't You must stay and help us, 
you’re one of our most valuable allies, you shall speak 
6o 
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at the conference— you’re firesh from the Great 
War 

Borrow : The Great War for Qvilisation ! 

Miss Beaver : The Great War for Freedom 1 

Lady S.-M. : The Great War for God 1 

Sir James : You will be able to prove that this 
book by Perry Lomas is a living lie to be stamped 
out — defaming the memory of the Great War for 
humanity. 

John : What do you know of war ? How did you 
see itj sitting at home here ? Could any of the truth 
of it possibly have filtered through to your minds? 
How ? By what channels ? The newspapers, perhaps, 
the edited drama of cautious war correspondents, 
photographs of devastated areas, casualty lists, the 
things you were told by men on leave, men who spared 
you out of courtesy to your ignorance, who parried 
your idiotic questions because they were tired and 
wanted to rest a little. They said it was " All right, 
not so bad,” that it would soon be over, and that you 
weren’t to worry. And they went back, some of them 
almost gladly, because they loved you and were relieved 
to find how little you knew, others, less sentimental, 
were glad for different reasons. There’s a quality in 
war that doesn’t quite fit in with your gaudy labels, 
“ God and Country ! ” “ Martyred Belgium 1 ” “ The 
Great Sacrifice 1 ” And aU the rest of the cant you 
manufactured. There’s a quality that you could never 
know, never remotely imagine, beyond your easy 
patriotism and your prayers. Beyond even what love 
you have, something intangible and desolately beautiful 
because it’s based upon the deepest tragedy of all, dis- 
illusion beyond hope. Strangdy^enough your whole 
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religion is founded on that same tragedy, though m 
comparison with the war, the ciuafinon becomes 
microscopic in importance Christ was one man, tie 
Wat was milhons 

Ladt S it You’re i very interesting young man. 
You must come to lunch Can you manage not 
Tuesday, or if not you might dine on the 15 th Qutc 
a small party Don't forget 
John You're nothing but a silly hypocrite, so con- 
fused you don’t eren know yourself You did well 
m the War, didn’t you? You ran a hospital, and 
organised gratifying chanty matinees and screeched out 
patnotic speeches at the top of your lungs You even 
sang to the wounded. God help them I You 
achiered notable glory by wnting an open letter to the 
Women of Engliad when your son was killed ” I 
Gave My Son," it was called. In that very beading 
you stole from him his voluntary heroism, you used 
his memory to esalt yourself in the eyes of sheep You 
implored other mothers to " give ’’ their sons as you 
did, proudly and gbdly You’d better pray quickly 
to your tin-pot God, pray that your son never ^ows, 
he'll hate you even more than he did when he died 
LadyS-M (iifablj) It aluap comforts me to think 
that there is a little bit of England out there m France 
that IS me 1 Part of nt ' 

John 1 knew him, d’you hear me, I knew your son 
Lady S -M No one will eter know how we women 
of England suffered. Suffered, suffered I We gave our 
loved ones, but proudly 1 We’d give them again — 
agim 

John He bated you, your loved one 
LadyS-M (/eeyfirgfl/MissBEAVEa) Is it necessary 
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for that -woinaii to be present during the conference, 
Sit James ? 

Sir Jajies ; I’m afraid so, she must take notes. 

Lady S,-M. : Tell her to remain in the corner then, 
and not to look at the Bishop. At all costs she mustn’t 
look at the Bishop. 

Tbt Butler enters. 

Butler {atinemiii^) : The Bishop of Ketchworth, Sir 
Henry Merstham. 

Tk Bishop enters, followed bj Sir Henry. Tie 
Bishop is genial and smiling. Sir Henry is tall and 
austere. He wears a monocle and carries Ms bead a 
trifie on one side. 

Bishop: Forgive me. Sir James, I was detained. 
How do you do I Ah, Lady Stagg-Mortimer, what a 
pleasure to be sure. (He shakes bands with Sir James 
and Lady Stagg-Mortimer. 

Sir Henry (sepidchrally) : 1 was also detained, in the 
House, a very stormy meeting. (He shakes bands) Ah, 
Lady Stagg-Mortimer. 

Lady S.-M. ; Don’t forget you’re lunching with me 
on Tuesday, and dining on the twenty-fifth. Quite a 
small party. 

Sir James : You both know my Right Hand, don’t 
you, Mr. Borrow ? 

Bishop : Certainly. How do you do ! (He shakes 
bands with Borrow.) 

Sir Henry (doing tbs same) : How do you do ! 

Sir Jaj.ees : This is my son &om the Spirit World. 

Bishop (shaking bands with John) : Vet)' interesting. 
How do you do 1 

Sir James (to Sir Henry) ; hly son, from Out There. 

Sir Henry : Out where 
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Bishop : The War, 1117 dear Henry, the War. 

Sm Henrt • Oh, the War (Hf jiahi hands ahstnlj} 
nttb John) I was in Pam quite a lot dunng the vsit, 
very depressing, but still I toot up a philosophial 
attitude over the whole thing It was a time when we 
all had to pull our weight in the boat No use gtum* 
bling, no use grumbling at all. 

Bishop. lit us get on with the Conference. I most 
get to bed early, I have a Confirmation to-morrow at 
Egham Very tedious 

Sir jAirES A glass of champagne ? 

Bishop No thank you, I nevet take it, except at 
weddings, as a special gesture 

Sir JiUiES Sir Henry? 

Sir Henrt Afterwards, I should like some after- 
wards 

Sir Jahes Very weU Lady Stagg-Mortimer I 
Hf mliov her D a itaS at tii Ishii Hi Hn 
indicates chairs for the Bishop end Sir Henrt. 
Borrow sits on bis left, vitb Miss Beastr hthnd 
bs cbair 

hly son on my tight 
JoitN sits dssen 

Ladt S -M {conpdcntiaHj to Sir He.nrt) Such a nice 
looking boy He knew Alan you know, my Alan 
They were the closest friends We used to have such 
happy times when they were home on lave, )U5t the 
three of us They trated me just as though I were 

one of them, not an old woman at all Oh, dear 

{Sb smftt, and fumbles for her bandktrebuf) 

Sir Henrt Dar lidy Stagg-hlortimer, memory is 
a cruel thing, is it not ? There— there- — (He pats 
her baud) 
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Sir James (rising to bis feet at tbs head of the table) : We 
have met together to-night in order to discuss a very 
serious matter, to wit, the rising ride of Sedition, 
Blasphemy and Immoral Thought which, under the 
guise of “ Wat Literature,” is threatening to undermine 
the youth of our generation. 

SirHenrt: Hear, hear! 

Lady S.-M. : Excellently put. 

Bishop : Delightful, quite delightful 1 
Sir James : In order to decide upon a course of action 
which will uproot this — ^this — er — canker in our midst 
once and for all, I have called together in secret conclave 
three of the most brilliant and most powerful people 
of our time. My old friend the Bishop of Ketchworth, 
whose finger is ever upon the religious pulse of the 
nation 

Lady S.-M. (skittishly blowing him a kiss) : Dear 
Bishop I 

Sir Jajies (continuing) : Sir Henry Merstham, whose 
sane and uncompromising decisions in his capacity as 
adviser on the committee of censorship, have gone so 
far towards ridding our theatres and libraries of much 

that is base and unwholesome 

Lady S.-M. ; All the same. Sir Henry, you should 
never have allowed them to produce that play about 
the Monk and the CMian Ambassadress. 

Sir James : I never read the play, I was having a few 
weeks’ holiday in Taormina. 

Lady S.-M. : Very reprehensible 1 
Bishop (brightening up): Taormina— -what an en- 
chanting spot. Dear, dear, how time flies 1 
Sir Jasces (continuing) : Lady Stagg-Mortimer, whose 
indefatigable zeal in charity organizations, whose un- 
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swerving loyalty to her coisntiy, and whose passionate 
upholding of ^glishwomea’s rights, Have made her 
name a byword, and her opinion a force to be reckoned 
with — - 

Ladt S -M • Don't listen to him. Bishop, he's 
flattermg me 

Sir James . And last, but by no means least— my 
son I My own flesh and blood, returned by a miracle 
from the valley of the shadow, to give us the value of 
his personal war eipcncnce, the benefit of that splendid 
sptnt of patnotism which caused him to lay down his 
life for God and Country And, if necessary, the 
strength of his yonthfiil right arm, in defence of those 
heroes who died fot us, and whose memory is being 
defamed daily by these wniers of so-called War books, 
who treat England’s victory as ignoble, and the glory 
of her sacrifices as fiitile. 

Death in War is above being defamed, 

even by you 

BoRaow /d Miss Beaver) At the termina- 

tion of Sir James Cavan's emphatic speech, John Cavan, 
his only son 

Miss Be-Aver • Returned &om B the H ’ 

Borrow. Yes, returned from B the H — looked 
up at his father with a proud smile *' Dad’s nght," 
he said. Just two simple words, but somehow, some- 
how, one understood. 

Bishop We’re here to discuss a book; I understand, 
a very unpleasant book. Let’s get on with it (Hir 
smh, ad shuts his ^is ) 

Sir James You have all read this outrage ? 

Bishop Outrage? Another outrage 1 Some poor 
little girl I suppose, set upon m a country lane by some 
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great hairy man ! What happened— what happened ? 

He is guile excited, so Sir Henry calms him. 

Sir Jasies: I was referring to this book “Post- 
Mortem ” by a man called Perry Lomas. 

John: A Poet. 

Lady S.-M. : I’ve read it, I felt humiliated and 
ashamed. 

John : Good for you. 

Sir Henry : The book is a disgrace. 

Sm James : Bishop, I want your opinion on this 
book. 

Bishop : Which book ? 

Sir James : “ Post4fortem ” by Perry Lomas. I 
sent it to you. 

Bishop : Very kind of you, I’m sure. I appreciate 
it very much. 

Sir Ja.mes : Have you read it ? 

Bishop : Alas, no. You see I have been so very 
occupied, what with one thing and another, and now 
there’s this Confirmation at Egham to-morrow 

Sir Jajies ; Borrow. The Bishop of Ketchworth’s 
opiniou of “ Post-Mortem.” 

Borrow. Miss Beaver. The Bishop of Ketch- 
worth’s opinion of “ Post-Mortem.” 

Miss Beatcr {producing a ippenritten paper) : Here 
it is. 

Sir James {takdng it and banding if to the Bishop) ; 
Will you sign here, please? 

Bishop : Where are my glasses ? 

Sir Henry {picking tkem up from the table) : Here. 

Bishop : Thank you. 

He puis them on and signs tie paper, breathing 
rather heavily. Wien be_ has done so he sits back n’itb 
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a ari (hsis bs ^ts aptn Sir Henry rmunt 
tbi ^asm fnm bs tiojt, end rtplastj tim on tb 
tahlt Sir JaueS tabs ib paptr, and cottgist pnps- 
ratcrf to rtedtng if aloud 

Sir James (jtaditt^ letter from the Bishop of 
Ketchworth to the Editor of the Dailj hltrnsy “ Sir, 
with regard to the sentiments apressed in your edi. 
torial of May 14th concerauig the boot ‘ Post-Mortem,’ 
I should like to say that I am m complete agreement 
with you on every point Writing su^ as this, I will 

not dignify It by the name of Literature 

Borrow imlti and txclwt^s a glorxi vtth Sir 
Jasces 

— should not only be forbidden pubhcation in a 
Christian country, but ignommiously hutnt 
Sir James (fonttrjan^ It is a vile book and an un- 
godly book Its content is blasphemous m the 
eitreme 

John • Etc., etc., etc., etc , etc., etc, etc— signwl 
The Bwhop of Katchbosh " 

Sir James (riwi/wg) My son 1 {Ht pats bs bad.) 
John ^{rkingmaj) Don’t touch me 
Sir Henry Have you written to the Home Office ? 
Sir James That is what I want you to do I also 
want you to wflte a detailed letter to me for my nest 
Sunday EdiUon. 

Sir Hcnri I gather that pressure has already been 
brought to bear upon the publisher to suspend the book 
pending a decision frotn the Home Office ? 

Sir James • Certainly, certainly 
Borrow I myself haTc bought twenty copies, first 
editions, you understand. Possibly very valuable one 
day (fi snilts) 
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Bishop {waking up) : I have a first edition of " Alice 
in Wonderland.” 

Lady S.-M. {rising) ; Let me speak, I must speak now. 

Sir James ; Borrow. Lady Stagg-Mortimer’s speech. 

Borrow: Miss Beaver. Lady Stagg-Mortimer’s 
speech. 

Miss Beaver {producing another ijpewriiten sheet) : Here 
it is. 

Borrow reads the speech, while Lady Stagg- 
Mortimer gesiicidates and opens and shuts her mouth 
silently. 

Borrow {reading) : Open letter to the Women of 
England. "Women of England. Mothers, sweet- 
hearts and wives 

John ; Sisters, and cousins, and aunts, and prosti- 
tutes, and murderesses. 

Sir Jajces {fondly, petting his head) : My son 1 Pro- 
ceed, Lady Stagg-Mortimer. 

Borrow {continuing) : — I have a message for you 
from my heart, the heart of a mother, who, like many 
of you, made the great sacrifice of her own flesh and 
blood in the great War for Humanity. Twelve years 
have passed since Britam’s glorious victory was con- 
summated in the signing of the Armistice. During 
those twelve years we have gone our ways, working and 
living, gallantly crushbg down our sorrows, and, as a 
tribute to our glorious dead — carrjhng on 1 

John : What else could you have done ? 

Borrow {continuing) ; — ^Now, at a critical period in 
the progress of our mtion towards world supremacy, 
we are faced with a contingency so sinister m its poten- 
tial evil, so imminently and insidiously perilous, that 
the very contemplation of it appals me. I refer to- — 
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{Stops sbruptlj) MiS! Beaver, what’s that? 

Miss Beas’ER [smtftmmg tit p^ptr ) . I can’t think, I 
must have left some lines out, I apologise 
Sir James ' Let me see 

Borrow hanis Im tbi paptr, bt starts at it 
Gn’t make head ot tail of it. (He bands it hack) Be 
more careful xn future, please, Miss Beaver 
Miss Beaver {pursting ntn Uars) i It’s the first time 
I've ever made a mistake Oh dear, oh dear— 
Lady S -M (Jranttcallj) Never mind, never nund, 
go on with the speech— I must continue my speech 
Borrow (mfimang) —Etc., etc —the tJmon Jack. 
Lady S -M Go on from there, quickly, quickly I 
Borrow {continuing) These puling men who write 
war books, blackening the name of our heroes, putting 
blasphemous words into the mouths of out soldiers, 
picturing them as dtinlong whisky and rum in the 
trenches, and making obscene jokes, and behavmg like 
brutes These men These slandermg scoundrels, 
should be taken out and shot I 
John {being control) Shut up, shut up I Stop 1 
Hs baamirs the tabit with bis fist Tbt Bishop 
whs up vilb a start 

Bishop An air raid, an ait raid, quickly, the coal 
cellar I 

John The mghtmarc is wearing thin I can’t stay 
much longer 

Sir James Have some champagne 
John I see you clearly, even though a web of time 
separates us You ate representative You are power- 
ful You always were and you always will be This 
is dchnum, the dehrium of dying, but the truth is here, 
mixed up with my dream, and mutely hornhle The 
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SCENE V POST-MORTEM 

War was glorious, do you hear me? Supremely 
glorious, because it set men free. Not the ones who 
lived, poor devils, but the ones who died. It released 
them from the sad obligation of life in a Christian world 
which has not even proved itself worthy of Death, 

Lady S.-M. ; Charming, quite charming. 

John : War is no evil compared with this sort of 
living. War at le.ast provides more opportunities for 
actions, decent instinctive clear actions, without time 
for thought or wariness, beyond the betrayal of fear 
and common-sense, and all those other traitors to 
humanity which have been exalted into virtues. It is 
considered eminently wise to look before you leap. 
But that is thin and over protective wisdom. Your 
only chance of seeing at all is after you have leapt. 
Wat makes you leap, and leap again into bloody chaos, 
but there are redeeming moments of vision which 
might, in smug content, be obscured for ever. 

Sir James : England is proud of you, my son. 

John : England doesn’t know me, or any like me. 
England now can only recognise false glory. Real 
England died in defeat without pretendbg it was 
Victory. 

There is the faint sound of guns far arvaj. 

Listen — listen — can’t you hear the guns ? 

Sir James: He sacrificed his life for God and 
Country. 

Borrow : God and Country. 

Thej all chant “ God and Comity ” in a monotone, 
quite softly, an accompaniment to John’s voice as it 
rises. The guns somd nearer. 

John: Listen — Glisten — you can heat them mote 
clearly now— blasting your Christianity to pieces. You 
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didn’t know, did you ? You didn’t realise that all the 
sons you gave, and the husbands you gave, and the 
lovers you gave m your silly pndc weie being set free. 
Free from your hates and loves and snail pitiful 
prayers, for Ettrmty You wouldn’t have let them go 
so easily if you’d known that, would you ? They’ve 
escaped— esaped You’U never find them again cither 
in your pantomime hell or your tinsel haven. Long 
hvc War Long live Dath, and Destruction and 
Despair I Through all that there nay be a hope, a 
miUioa to one chance for us somewhere, a promise of 
something claret and swatei than anything your 
bloody gods have ever offered. Long hvc War — 
Long hve Wat 

John 14 kn^i'rg fystmcallj Sm Jasces erd th 
tthvt mhntif to eisnt " God hkJ Counlry ’’ Tit 
gwjJ grw /cuJer end hudnr ai the digit} fade 
h ibi piti dirk tbm is suddatlj dtid silmt 
Ttn, Perry’s reirt is bird, spiking gmitlj ) 
Perry’s Voice I think he opened his eyes 
T^ffv If a fir eff spluStir of recbrt-pmfrt 
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SCENE VI 


Scene : — ^Tilley, Shaw, Babe Robins and John are 
seated round a dinner table. Dinner is over, and they 
are drinking coffee and brandy. There is no light any- 
where but immediately over the table, beyond its radius 
is blackness. Thxet is forty-three, iron grey, and 
wearing pir.ce-nee^. Shaw, at thirty-nine, is extremely 
corpulent, and pink. Babe Robins, aged thirty-two, 
has the appearance of any average young man in the 
motor business. All three of them look fairly pros- 
perous. They are wearing dinner jackets, and smoking 
cigars, and there is somehow less life in them than there 
was when they were together in War, John is the 
same as be has been all through the play. 

John (raising his glass) : I ghe you a Toast. “ To 
Contentment.” 

Tillet: Contentment? 

John : Yes, and Peace and Plenty. 

Shaw : This really is the damnedest dream I’ve ever 
had. 

Babe: Good old John. Contentment, Peace and 
Plenty. (He drinks.) 

TmiEY : Why not ? (He drinks.) 

Shaw : Excellent brandy. (He drinks.) 

Babe : Pity old Perry isn’t here. 

Tillet : I think it’s just as well. 

John : Why ? 

TiiiET : He wouldn’t fit. 
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Shaw * He is a bit impossible, I’m afmd I saw ' 
him the other diy, changed beyond recognition, and 
now ail this business about his book 
John . You never liked him, did you, TiUcy ? 
TiiiET Oh, he was all right, then. He had to 
conform mote or less, we all had to 
B SBE {laughing kiuUj) You bet wc did ! 

John You were always a stickler for disaphne, 
Tilley 

Thlet • Certainly. Sheer common-sense 
John Are you still? 

Tillet How do you mean ? 

John In civil life, do you still insist on immortal 
souls forming fours ? 

Shaw {laughng, ani nahng for smt mm hranij) . 

Immortal souls 1 I $ay 1 

John . Only a phrase— meaning nothing—I apolo- 
gise 

Tillet I must be getting home soon 
John Where is home ? 

Thlet Hampstead. 

John It’s mce, Hampstead 
Tillet • The air's go^, anyhow 
John . Wife and children ? 

Tillet Yes 
John* How many? 

Tillet . Two Both boys 

John You’re matned too, aren’t you, Shaw ? 

Shaw * Yes 
John Children ? 

Shaw {suHta^ nsalfid) Mmd your own busmess 
John. Sorry. 

Shaw * What is all this, anyhow ^ 
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SCENE VI POST-MORTEM 

]oim {raising bis glass): “ Family life. Home Notes. 
Qiristians Awake I” 

TiLtEY ; Irony seems out of place in you, John, alive 
or dead. 

John : Do you remember Armitage, Babe ? 

Babe: What? 

John : I said, do you remember Armitage ? 

Babe : Of course I do. Why ? 

John : How has his memory stayed with you ? Is 
he still clear in your mind? Important? 

Babe {stdknlj ] : I don’t know what you mean. 

John : You loved him then. 

Babe (Jmping to Its feet) : Look here, don’t you talk 
such bloody rot. 

John : Don’t misunderstand me. There is no slur 
in that. It was one of the nicest things about you, 
wholehearted, and tremendously decent. It must be a 
weak moral code that makes you wish to repudiate it. 
Love among men in war is gallant and worth remember- 
ing. Don’t let the safe years sdfle that remembrance. 

TiiiEr: Sentimentalist. 

John; You’re my last chance, you three. Don’t 
resent me. There is so much I want to know. This 
is only a dream to you, so you can be honest. It’s 
easier to be honest in a dream. I know barriers are 
necessary in waking life, barriers, and smoke screens, 
and camouflage. But here, in umeality, we’re together 
again for a little. Let me see where you are and what 
you’re doing. Is there no contact possible between 
you and me just because I’m dead ? Is it as final as 
all that ? Are you happy with your wives, and children, 
and prosperity, and peace ? Or is it makeshift ? 

Shaw : I wish I ^ew what you were getting at. 
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John • I’m trying to find a reason for survival 
TiiiET Lift IS reason enough, isn’t it ? 

John • No, I don’t bebevc it is 
Tmzr ; Nonsense Morbid nonsense 
John Have you completely forgotten that strange 
feeling vre had m the war ? Have you found anything 
in your lives since to equal it in strength ? A sort of 
splendid carelessness it was, holding us together Cut 
o2 from everything we were used to, but sotadiow not 
lonely, escept when we were on leave, or when letters 
came. Depending only upon the immediate moment 
No past, no future, and no convinion of God. God 
died caily m the war, for most of us Can you remem- 
ber our small delights^ How esating they were? 
Sleep, warmth, food, dnnt, uneipeaed comforts 
snatched out of turmoil, so simple in enjoyment, and so 
mcredibly satisfying 

Tulet (bttlerlj) What about the chaps one knew 
being blown to pieces ^ Lying out m the mud for 
houn, dying m slow agony What about being 
maimed, and gassed, and blinded ? Bbnded foi life ? 

John There was something there worth even that. 
Not to the individual perhaps, but to the whole Be- 
yond life and beyond death Just a moment or two 
Tillet To Hell with your blasted moment or two 
Pm going home. 

John To Hampstead^ 

Babe What's the matter with Hampstead 5 That’s 
what I want to know Whit’s the nutter with 
Hampstead ? 

John The air’s good, anyhow 
Shaw You make me sick, trying to be so damned 
clever 
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John : When your boys grow up, Tilley, and there’s 
another war, will you be proud when they enlist ? 

Babe : There won’t be another war. 

John : There’ll always be another war. Will you 
let them go ? Will you ? 

Tiuey : I don’t flatter myself that it would be in 
my power to stop them. 

John ; You could shoot them. 

Shaw belligerently) : If I had sons, and there were a 
war, I’d shoot them if they didn’t go. 

John : Excellent sentiments, but why ? From what 
motives ? 

Shaw: Because I don’t believe in shirking one’s 
responsibilities. 

John : To what would your sons be responsible ? 

Shaw ; To the decent standards I’d taught them. 
To the things I’d brought them up to believe. 

John : \^at would you bring them up to believe ? 

Shaw : I’ll tell you, and you can sneer as much as 
you like. I’d bring them up to believe m God, and the 
necessity of standing by their country in time of need, 
and to play the game according to the rules. 

John : And if they made their own rules, and didn’t 
accept God, and didn’t consider their country important 
enough. You’d shoot them? 

Shaw : Yes, I would. And that’s that. 

John ; Well, you’d better pray for another war for 
your sons that are not yet bom, because it will all be 
just as you want. They’ll grow up and go off to fight 
gallantly for their God and country according to the 
rules, and you’ll be proud, quite rightly proud, because 
they’ll be nice, decent boys. I’m quite sure of that. 
What happens to them out there will be entirely beyond 
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your corapttheQsiori, thin Even cow, after only 
thirteen years, youVe forgotten the essential quality 
Then, you’ll be more forgetful still because you'll be 
old You say truculently that you’d shoot them if they 
didn’t go Try with all your might to be brave enough 
to shoot them when they come bact- 
Babb [tyilmiallj) Stop talkmg like that I Leave 
m alone I Let us wake up 1 
John Hard luck. Babe You might have died 
instead of me Do you rcmembei ? 

B^be I didn’t ask you to take over the covering 

party, you offeted to, it was your own fault 

John {gentlj) Don’t worry about that. 

B SEE Let me go Let me wake up 
John It will be over very soon now 
Babe Oh God I Oh God 1 {Hi hmts Its htd vs 
bts arms, and sobs ) 

From out of tbt sbadtais coris Babe, as it vas in 
Sunt I, in tmtjom, agtd mniftin Hi stands still 
bthind tbt tbair Guns sound faint Ij, far avaj 
John You see? Life hasn't compensated him 
enough fo: not dying 

Sfiaw {to Babe) Shut up Pull yourself together, 
for God’s sake [ 

John Interesting that For God’s sake ” 

Shaw Go away Damn your eyes 1 Get out- 
get out I 

John Your mind is solemn now, and you’re scared 
You never used to be scared, 

Shaw Get out 1 Go away I 
John {calling sharps) Shaw — Shaw— come here a 
mmutc. Make us laugh You were always clowmng 
Come out, you lazy old bastard 
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Shaw coims out of thi shadows, and stands htbind 
bis oldtr stlf. He winks at John and ffins broadly. 
The sound of guns accompanies him. 

John : That’s better. More comfortable. Tilley ? 

TiLEEr [quietly) ; I hate you. You won’t get me. 

John : Why do you hate me ? 

Tilley ; Stirring up trouble. Bloody Ghost ! 

John : You were always more intelligent than the 
others ; is that why you're so set against remembering 

Tilley : You’re not as I remember you anyhow. 
You’re a complete stranger. Whatever you’ve learnt 
in death hasn’t improved you. I intend to forget this 
dream even before my eyes open. 

John : Why — ^why ? 

Tilley ; I prefer to remember you as a damn good 
soldier, a nice uncomplicated boy without overtones. 
Tuck yourself up on your abstract plane, your four- 
teenth dimension, wherever you are, and keep your 
inquisitive hands off nay soul. I’m ail right. I accept 
life and peace, as I accepted death and war. They’re 
equal as jobs, and I’m a worker. 

John : To what end ? 

Tilley : I don’t know, any more than you, and I 
care less. I’m passing the time, do you see? Just 
passing the time. [He points contemptuously to Shaw 
and Babe) They’re malleable, those two, and there arc 
millions like them, easily swayed through their senti- 
mental emotions. You were clever enough to get them 
on their weaknesses. “Hard luck. Babe, you might 
have died instead of me.” Excellent psychology. You 
got him on the raw. Hero-worship. “ Greater love 
hath no man, etc., etc.” Heart interest. Sex con- 
fusion. He’ll be like that until he dies. Then Shaw, 
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with his Public School belligerence, shooting ha 
mjthial sons in a fine fury of nght-minded pitnotam. 
Lrok how you got hint “ Coae hete a minute, nuke 
us laugh, come out, you bay old bastard 1 ” Chaps 1 
Good old caonradeoe 1 “ Dunn good tunes we had 
together " Of coutsc he’d respond to that treatment 
Look at him, fashioned for conmiahty, round and pink 
and {oUy, and sentimental as a housemaid. You can’t 
cattli me out so easily 

John AH the same, you were sortiet than any of 
them when they carried me in — dying 

TnxET You were a very good second in command. 
I always hated losing reliable men. 

John Was that all? 

TnxET . Absolutely 

John I don’t behevc tt 

Tiuet ' Funny, personal vanity hanging on so long. 

John It wasn’t all It wasn’t all There was more 
warmth than that, I felt tt 

TniET You were delicous What you felt doesn't 
Count 

John {nililj) Pm cot dead yet There are still a 
few more seconds-^ — 

Tbxet Get on with tt and don’t waste my time^ 
I6f k^’i tajah, oxi tht Jssni kii£ir 

John, 1 can’t yet I’ve got to see mother— I 
promised 

TnXEi Hurry, hurry. I’m tired— don’t beep us all 
hanging about 

Tfe U^u go euf, la tie dark TtiXEr’s Wrt «■ 
tearitp(aksrg0it!Kr]/abTelj Hesi^i “Haiithm 
apaliltltbgber^-gtaflf—g^Ftiitiigttr*’ Babe’s 
rw« “ Ij It—dmefar ? ” 
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Scene : — Tbi lights come tip slovly on the Left-hand side 
of the stags. Luir Cwan is playing Patience by the 
a'indow, John is standing by the iMe, 

John (ttrgsntlj) : Mother. 

Lady C {risinfj : So soon ? 

John: Yes. 

Lady C. : It’s all right. I won’t cry or make a foss. 

John {bolding her in bis arms) : Dearest. 

Lady C. : It’s for eret, isn’t it — this time ? 

John (whispering) : Yes. 

Lady C. : Tell me something. Could you — could 
you stay if things had been worth it ? 

John : Perhaps. I don’t know. 1 think so. 

Lady C. : You’re going — willingly ? 

John: Yes. 

Lady C. : What of me— what of me ? (Brokenly) 
Wouldn’t I be enough ? 

John : Only for a Uttle, then you’d die and leave 
me — terribly alone. I never wanted to be bom. 

Lady C. ; I see. 

John : Only a few more years. Mum, be brave. 

Lady C. : Do you think there’s any chance anywhere 
in that great void for us to be together again ? 

John : Maybe. One in a million. 

Lady C. : I’m still alive enough to mind. I know 
it’s foolish. 
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John I'm on the border line and should be near 
to hnoteing, perhaps in eternity the mists will clear, 
but I doubt It 

Lady C {vtrj qmtilj) • I love you, my darling— 
with all the love that has ever been It doesn’t matter 
about eternity, wherever you are, in however deep 
obhvion your spirit tests this love will be with you 
I know It so very strongly— far beyond the limits of 
my understanding I love you, my dear, dear one— 
I love you 

John Dearest Mum — good-bye 

Lady C {hsstttg hia vctj tmkrlj)' Good-bye, 
Johnme 

Tit lights faJi and go ent. 
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SCENE vin 


The lights com sip skvlj revcallsg ibt dug-out, exactly as 
it was at the close of Scene I, except that the Stretcher- 
Bearers have advanced as far as the bunk span which 
John is lying. They tnaki a movement preparatory 
to lifting him on to the stretcher. John moves and 
opens bis eyes. 

John: You were right, Perry— a poor jokel 
He falls back. TnxEr motions the Stretcher- 
Bearers' away, and then with infinite tenderness lifts 
John on to the stretcher as the Curtain falls. 


Curtain. 



